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Rotes. 


OXFORD MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS.* 

“Tis sixty years since,” bating seven, that as we 
were walking round Magdalen Cloister, waiting for 
Sunday afternoon chapel, a man was pointed out to 
us as “ Michell of Wadham, who had gone up for a 
second and got a first.” This was our first sample 
of a Digito monstrarier among the notabilities of 
Oxford. Our first personal introduction to Mr. 
Michell was a short time afterwards at a party in 
(Bishop) Medley’s rooms in Wadham (“In the 
summer time to Medley”), and there a slight 
and very good-humoured passage of arms, quite 
Innocent on our part, had the effect of per- 
manently estranging the inceptive Don from the 
incipient freshman, though their mutual friends 
were many. Nevertheless, and not the less 
heartily than others, did we rejoice when, at the 
suggestion of his friend Walesby, Michell stood 
for the fellowship at Lincoln, and by his own great 
merit won it. Not less sincerely than his friends 
und pupils did we follow him with our “Macte 
virtute” when, quitting his seidlitz-powder-box- 
looking house opposite Wadham Gate, and Mrs, 
Kirby, the landlady with whom he lodged, sister 
to the Domus-man of Wadham, he made his 
triumphant passage through the Turl to seat him- 


Orationes Creweiane. A Ricardo Michell, 8.T.P., 
Publico Universitatis Oratore. (Londini et Oxonii, Jacob. 
Parker et Soc.) 


self under his vine at Lincoln (if at Exeter it 
would have been under his fig-tree). Thence- 
forward he was lost to Wadham, which was at that 
time, in its high places, much given to the worship 
of Dan, who was used to come for Bible Society 
meetings to join John Henry Newman of Oriel, the 
secretary, and to carry the calves of his lips to 
(Little) Bethel. These, too, were the days of not 
Dr. Tourney, as p. 2, nor Tierney, as p. 186, index, 
but of William Tournay, the ruler, who never 
went to chapel—of William Tournay, Warden of 
Wadham, Canon of Peterborough, and Prebendary 
of Westminster, tria juncta in uno—and of little 
Benjamin, the sub-ruler, who was always there, 
and “reading” on the thirteenth morning, which 
we remember from its being our monthly birthday. 
These were the palmy days of Wadham — the 
college of Richard Bethell, afterwards Lord West- 
bury, of whom the Public Orator speaks so affection- 
ately—when Richard Michell was in residence as 
Bachelor and Private Tutor (we hate the slang 
word “ Coach”)—when William Wilshere, after- 
wards M.P. for Great Yarmouth, who, though 
himself at the time only expectant from a rich 
uncle, had chivalrously declined standing for a 
scholarship against Vores, lest if he stood he 
should deprive his friend of his chance, which, 
consensu omnium, he would have done, yet after- 
wards came to grief in the Schools. Wilshere was 
a dead shot at a first—still, to make assurance 
doubly sure, he got excused Chapel ; and one, who 
saw him riding out with the sub-warden before he 
went in, ominously remarked, we remember, “ Wil- 
shere cuts Chapel for the sake of the Schools ; what 
if the Schools cut him?” The Schools did avenge 
Chapel. We recollect the morning well. Going 
up to Arthur Johnson, Humanity Lecturer, brother 
to Henry Sacheverell of Queen’s and poor Herbert 
of Wadham, all firsts, we were bidden by the 
lecturer to give every man in the lecture notice to 
go into the Schools to hear Mr. Wilshere’s exami- 
nation, “ which,” said he, “ will do you more good 
than any lecture of mine.” We did as we were 
bid, turned back the men we met, entered, and 
in ten minutes went out no wiser than we went in. 
He was estopped at the door for his divinity. 
Then were the days, the stirring days, when Tom 
Vores himself was said—untruly, as we ourselves 
discovered—to have floored with one hand in one 
round Master Langton, “the glory of Wadham” ; 
the learned days, when Edward Blencowe and 
John Griffiths, backed by Edward Massie, led the 
sub-warden’s lecture; the waggish days, when 
Herodotus Rogers, the venerable chaplain, treated 
the undergraduates to their own commons, enter- 
taining them with burnt toast, tunny from the 
Borysthenes, and, on Saints’ days, with his pet 
myth, the death saying and doing of Canon 
Rabelais, whom, it seemed to us, the good chaplain 
was not indisposed to canonize. Then were the 
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quaint days, when Tomlinson, the quaintest clerk 
that ever turned the Leir in chapel for the reading 
scholar, or read the lesson himself, would mount 
his talking-horse—he was a capital raconteur—and 
check the first burst of laughter at his first story 
by a sharp “Stay! I have three tales behind.” 
Those were, in fine, the constitutional as well as 
religious days, when Joe Pullen, visible on his 
high place from the Common Room window, 
shared with Dan the worship of the men of Wad- 
ham and took the larger share in the daily service 
of their calves —a worship and a service myste- 
riously alluded to by the Orator, pp. 102-3, as in 
his young day a main part of the religion of the 
place. Incline your ears to his parable and you 
will read the dark speech of his harp. 

With his emancipation from Wadham Michell’s 
start in life began. Honours—such honour as an 
almost continuous examinership for five years 
would confer—flowed in upon him. In 1839 he was 
chosen Preelector of Logic, and continued in bond- 
age nine years, after which servitude he broke out 
of Bocardo, cracked the “stone jug,” left just one 
Wall standing, and emerged through the cold 
crust of syllogism into the warm light and genial 
atmosphere of humanity and eloquence. (Compare 
* Dialectices spineta, nugarum farraginem,” p. 141, 
and “ Dialectice spinetis,’ with “ Rhetoric flos- 
culos,” and note 27, p. 160.) For eloquent, in 
the word’s best sense, these orations are. Like his 
own Tame-Isis—his own, for on its banks he kept 
225 terms !—they run, 

“ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 
(They are shorter, we believe, than most of the 
earlier orations.) Yet a little rage would in certain 
passages have been very pardonable, when the 
Orator, scattering abroad his precious things, and 
throwing about his pearls broadcast, was treated, 
as (according to undergraduate - divinity) Samson 
was treated by the Philistines from the gallery of 
their Dagonian theatre, with howl and shout of 
“Panem et Circenses”—by men who had no 
stomach, after their Commemoration breakfast, 
for the one, nor any inclination at all towards 
the other; for what were a Circus to them with- 
out its two low clowns and crack Mr. Merri- 
man? With the Commemoration of 1855, the 
second that succeeded the admission of the Earl 
of Derby to the Chancellorship (when “the Rev. 
J. Griffiths, now Warden of Wadham,” not 
Merton, p. 27, among the six M.A.s, accom- 

nied the six doctors and the Public Orator to 

owning Street), recommenced the system of more 
than usually vehement demonstration, which 
growing in 1857, and increasing yet more in 1859, 
became inveterate in 1861, and, after a compara- 
tive quiescence of a few years, broke out with 
such savagery in 1869 that after the Creweian 


Oration was spoken, not heard, Convocation was | 


dissolved, and Commemoration stifled. With 1871 
again came the old horse-play. Now comes the 
question, were the words (p. 135) towards the 
close of the oration, “Sed nolim patientiam,” 
&c., dictated to the writer by apprehension of 
outrage to come, or wrung from the Orator on 
the moment by the perpetration itself, and so 
perpetuated with the text? Whether the “ Egregii 
(et urbani) Juvenes” (p. 148) took the Orator’s 
epithet in the closing sentence of his next oration 
(1873) as a compliment or otherwise, certain it is 
that in 1875 Commemoration left the Theatre for 
the Divinity School. There it was that in the 
comparative seclusion of a chosen few, and amid 
the “dusty splendour” of a dim chamber, the 
indignant Public Orator, after repeating his noble 
words of 1851 (pp. 24-5), added those touching 
sentences, which, occurring in his last oration 
(1875, pp. 154-5), sound like a death note from 
the banks of Meander. 

This is the poetry of the book : its testimony to 
the imperturbable character of the man. Not only 
in 1867, but for seven-and-twenty long years from 
1849 did he sit down fourteen times to compose 
his biennial address, feeling all the while that it 
would be essentially a rejected address as spoken, 
yet never contemplating for it other publication 
than speech; never flinching from duty, never 
scamping his work, writing wisely, thoughtfully, 
conscientiously, and with a spirit in which perhaps 
Creweians had never been written before, and all 
to be wasted on a rowdyism which, in the case of 
one of Milman’s Creweian orations, delivered by 
him as Poetry Professor, very many years before, 
an American gentleman had pronounced to be not 
Creweian but cruel. The American pronounced it 
crewel. That was in truth a memorable morning. 
The Professor had just published the first volume 
of his History of the Jews. The orthodox under- 
graduates were open-mouthed against him—a 
chorus tuned by some notes of Bishop Mant ; and 
on the devoted head of the stricken Hart they 
poured out the vials of their wrath. There “in 
Sheldon’s rostrum ” stood Milman, built up in the 
“ embattled folds of his neckcloth ” like the Tower 
in his own Belshazzar, and bore, but not like 
Michell in after days, the pelting of the pitiless 
storm. The Professor stood calm indeed, but im- 
pressionable as the Eddystone is said to be—the 
Orator “firm as Ailsa Rock.” The burst against 
so distinguished a man as Milman was strange, 
but a violent burst it was. “ Hoarse barked the” 
—young dogs with a vengeance ; and so hoarse 
did they become with their forenoon exercise that 
at the ball in the evening they could do little more 
than grunt their pleasantries to their partners, 
drawing from the American above mentioned, who 
had taken great interest in the day’s proceeding 
and felt a proportionate indignation, an under- 
growl of “ Hogs, sir, bacon-hogs,” and from his 
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friend the remark, “And with, each, his Novum 
Organon” ; and, in fact, the American’s epithet 
was justified to the letter in after days, when, ex- 
cluded from Commemoration in the Divinity School, 
the undergraduates were condemned to herd within 
the confines of the Pig-Market. And a happy thing 
it was for their creditors, as not a few yet living 
can testify, that they failed to take off in a body 
from their pen in the Pig-Market, for a header 
down Sandford Lasher. 

But though in Michell’s day the undergraduates 
continued to be “stolide obsurdescentes, indies facti 
contumaciores ” (cf. p. 155), their howlings could 
neither stun his spirit nor paralyze his pen. He 
worked on in his own self-appointed line, inter- 
weaving into the staple of his addresses—at one 
time touching expostulation, at another indignant 
reproof and remonstrance, varied by appeals to 
their better nature, and expressions of deep regret 
that their ill behaviour should banish them from a 
celebration which their presence should adorn. 

From first to last he persevered against all dis- 
couragements, and his bread, however cast upon 
the waters of strife, has not been lost, but left 
asa living roll of wit and wisdom to form one 
of the most interesting records of twenty-seven 
years’ English political, public, academical, and 
social life extant, and withal so pleasantly conveyed 
tous. Take the salients—this is the prose of the 
book—and judge: the French Revolution of 
1848 ; the really great Exhibition of 1851 ; the 
death of and eulogium on the Duke of Wellington, 
1852-3 ; Martin Joseph Routh and Dean Gaisford ; 
the Crimean War and its heroes and sufferings, 
1855; the Indian Mutiny, 1859; and all this, and 
much more, mingling profitably and pointedly with 
references to events long past and persons only not 
forgotten—to men of the day forcing themselves on 
Oxford notice ; tu present matters gravely concern- 
ing the University ; to the admissions, installations, 
receptions of Royalty and celebrities generally ; 
also to the “ Neoterici” of teaching, the “ Politici” 
of the diruit-edificat school, the changes of regimen 
concerning men and studies, to be hoped, for or 
against, and, most of all, the laud and praise of the 
good founders and benefactors of the University, 
and the Lord Baron Bishop Palatine Crewe among, 
if not before, others, as the great co-founder 
of the feast. It may be interesting to observe 
that the first Public Orator on the list is “ Roger 
Marbeck, student of Christ Church and Senor 
Proctor, son of John Marbeck, Organist of Wind- 
sor.” He was elected “ by the general consent of 
Convocation,” Nov. 18, 1564; became Provost of 
Oriel, Canon of Christ Church, chief physician 


to the queen, and died about 1605 (see Orat., 
App., p. 166). Is it, however, with a sort of despair- | 
ing notion that the Orator here follows up his | 
earliest Commemoration of the Founders with the | 
prophetic sentence, “Quin etiam,” &c. (p.9)? To | 


us it may seem so, if we take it in connexion with a 
note preceding, viz. 21, p. 8, which tells us that 
Radcliffe’s name has been lost to Radcliffe’s 
Library. In the modern mind of Oxford the Rad- 
cliffe is no more. By first forgetting her principles 
Oxford has come to forget herself. Unscrupulous 
scorn of benefactors, but not of benefactions—of 
their wishes, but not of their Wills—is become 
nowadays matter of congratulation. But upon this, 
for reasons obvious to every reader of “ N. & Q.,” 
we will not enlarge, as the Orator and his son 
have done, in text and note, most powerfully and 
pointedly. It only remains to say that the mint 
of good current gold coin in the text of Orationes 
Creweiane is supplemented by mines of ore in the 
notes, over which old Hearne would have brooded 
with delight, while the entire book is one which 
Dr. Bliss would have treasured up and Dr. Ban- 
dinel would have rejoiced to store on the shelves 
of Bodley; for the volume is a father’s noble 
monument, made yet more sacred by the dutiful 
inscription of the son. 


MR. MACCABE’S HISTORICAL MEMOIRS AND 
ROMANCES, 

By a very curious chance, on the evening that 
“N. & Q.” of the 2ist of September, containing 
Mr. Watsue’s defence of his sister, ante, p. 238, 
and the Irish Times of the 20th of September, 
containing Mr. MacCanr’s reply to Mr. W aLsHe’s 
letter in a former issue of that paper also defending 
his sister, reached me, I was engaged in reading 
again, for the third or fourth time, Dr. Madden’s 
Lives of the United Irishmen, third series, pub- 
lished by Duffy in 1846. My father was a relative 
of Robert Emmet’s, and some interesting papers of 
the last century and the early part of the present 
having come into my hands, connected with the fate 
of that noble-minded but mistaken patriot, I was 
arranging them for publication in a short notice of 
him which I had long ago promised to send to a 
Dublin newspaper. It was while I was engaged 
in this work that I had occasion to refer to Dr. 
Madden’s Lives of the United Irishmen. It con- 
tains a vast mass of most interesting information, 
collected from various quarters, about the U. I. of 
1798-1803, and its author, however we may regret 
his generous credulity in some cases, on the whole 
deserves high credit for the industry and zeal 
which he displayed. The whole three series, seven 
volumes in all, are indispensable aids to all readers 
who would understand Irish history past and 
present. Therefore I had them before me while 
I was at my task, compiling the notice of poor 
Emmet’s brief and wasted life. In the first 
volume of the third series, p. 296, I found Dr. 
Madden wrote as follows of William Putnam 
MacCabe, one of Emmet’s professed friends and 
associates :— 
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“The details of the career of the subject of this 
memoir appeared to the author deserving of a more 
extended notice than was given to them in connexion 
with the memoirs of some of his associates in the pre- 
ceding volumes. Mr. W. B. MacCabe, a gentleman well 
known in connexion with the press of England and of 
his own country, was applied to by me to undertake the 
task of compiling the present memoir. That application 
was kindly complied with by him, and, it is needless to 
add, with much advantage to the subject. R. R. M.” 
(i.e. R. R. Madden). 

Then, after this brief preface, I found the grave 
historical memoir drawn up by Mr. W. B. Mac- 
Cane for insertion in Dr. Madden’s book ; and, 
needless to say, like Dr. Madden I believed it to 
be what it professed to be—strongly professed to 
be, as I shall show. Ina short preface of his own, 
before he enters into particulars of the rebel’s acts 
and words, Mr. W. B. MacCasne writes as follows 
of his own motives and intentions in compiling 
this historical memoir at Dr. Madden’s request :— 

“The humble effort of the writer of this memoir is to 
gratify that curiosity, as it hxs occurred to Dr. Madden 
that some interest would attach to such a memoir if it 
were given by one who had known and spoken with him 
(i.e. Putnam MacCabe, the U. I.) who is the subject of 
it. In a court of justice the evidence of a dull witness 
is regarded as of more importance to the matter at issue 
than the speech of a brilliant counsel ; and in the com- 
position of a memoir it is of some importance, if we 
cannot have the hero himself before us, that we should 
have an account of him from an individual who had 
gathered a few incidents of his career from his own 
lips.” —Lives of U. third series, vol. i. p. 298 

It is to be observed that Mr. W. B. MacCane 
professes to write the memoir in the spirit of a 
witness in the jury-box relating what he believes 
to be the strict truth. After some account of 
Putnam MacCabe’s father’s connexion with the 
United Irishmen and their plans, Mr. W. B. 
MacC ane proceeds with the biography of the son. 
He says, relating, as he professes, real facts in the 
rebel’s life :— 

“ MacCabe’s task of gaining over the people to his 

cause was performed in a way calculated to excite their 
curiosity, and at the same time to escape the observa- 
tion of the magistrates. On some occasions it was notified 
that a ‘converted Papist would preach the Word in a 
certain barn on an appointed night.’ This would natur- 
ally collect a crowd, and young Putnam MacCabe would 
rise in a strange dress, and, with an assumed voice, lead 
on his hearers from religion to politics, until after a few 
lessons from him they were prepared to be sworn into 
the Union. Some magistrates, hearing strange reports 
of a new preacher in the neighbourhood, determined 
upon arresting him. The place of meeting and the 
night on a the clergyman should hold forth were 
communicated to them.”—Jdid., p. 312. 
Then follows an account of the scene in the barn, 
the rebel’s dress—in goggles, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and long coat, &c.—and of the entrance of the 
soldiers on the scene, as follows :— 

“The captain demanded the surrender of the man 
who had been addressing the people. ‘Put out the 
lights!’ exclaimed the preacher, at the same time 
thrusting his broad hat on the candle nearest to him. 


In a few seconds all the other candles in the barn were 
extinguished...... This exploit of MacCabe's got talked 
about, and suspicion was confirmed.”—“ Memoir of W. 
Putnam MacCabe,” by W. B. MacCabe, in Madden's 
United Irishmen, third series, vol. i. p. 314, ed. 1846, 
On behalf of the public (which has hitherto 
taken Mr. W. B. MacCase’s word for it that this 
memoir was an authentic record of facts ; that the 
scene in the barn, the dress of the rebel, his dash- 
ing out of the lights, and escape in the darkness, 
actually were facts, as he [Mr. MacCanr] de- 
scribed them, well-known facts, “talked about” 
in the country), I would now ask how it comes to 
pass that Mr. MacCang, in “N. & Q.” of Aug. 31, 
repeats the said facts word for word almost, and 
then tells us that they were nothing more nor less 
than “ imaginary incidents,” invented by him fora 
romance which he wrote for the Irish Monthly of 
1834? Needless to say, if Mr. MacCanr’s his- 
torical memoir above quoted be true, as it professes 
to be, Miss Walshe is completely exonerated from 
the charge of plagiarism ; but with that I am not 
at present concerned. But what does concern me 
is to know why Mr. MacCane presented us in 
1846 with a professedly true relation of historic 
facts, which he now comes forward himself to tell 
us were merely “ imaginary incidents,” culled from 
an old romance which he had “ invented ” in 1834. 
I, for one, who referred to Dr. Madden’s book for 
authentic historic information, do complain, as I 
have good right to do, that on Mr. MacCase’s 
own showing he has deliberately foisted upon us 
fiction or romance “ invented” by himself as his- 
toric fact. M. A. Hickson. 


A CURE FOR MEASLES. 


In the Quarterly Return of the Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths registered in the Provinces, &c., in Ire- 
land, just published, is the following extraordinary 
cure for the above disease, administered contrary 
to the order of the physician of the district, and 
with what results will be seen :— 

Youghal, Ardmore.—“Sixty-three cases of measles 
appear on the medical relief register for past quarter, 
but this does not represent a third of those affected, the 
medical officer being only called in when the usual 
amount of local nostrums had been tried without effect. 
Every case seen suffered from violent diarrhcea, caused by 
the administration of a noxious compound called croote. 
This consists of a mixture of porter, sulphur, and 
(horrible to relate) the excrement of the sheep collected 
in the fields. Every unfortunate child in this district 
that showed any symptom of measles was compelled to 
drink large and continued quantities of this mixture. 
All ordinary remedies failed to stop the diarrheea thus 
produced. In many cases the children nearly died 
from exhaustion after this long-continued diarrhea.” 


I cannot find out the meaning of the word 
crooke after referring to many Irish books, MSS., 
&c. But in a curious work entitled “ Zoologia 
Medicinalis Hibernica, or a Treatise of Birds, 
Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, or Insects which are 
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commonly Known and Propagated in this King- 
dom; giving an Account of their Medicinal 
Virtues and their Names in English, Irish, and 
Latin, &c. By John K’eogh, A.B., Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. James, Lord Baron of Kingston. 
Dublin, 1739,” I find the following :— 

“A sheep; Hib. cuira, Lat. ovis. The infusion or 
decection of the dung in mead, or ale taken to the 
quantity of three or four ounces morning and evening, is 
a prevalent remedy against the dropsy, collic, pleurisy, 
gravel, epilepsy, and most disorders of the brain and 
nerves. Two or three drams of the tincture of the said 
dung, given morning and evening in a glass of fair water 
and sugar, destroy acidities. The juice of the dung given 
in any proper vehicle wonderfully expels the small-pox 
and measles from the principal parts of the body,” &c. 

Here follow the virtues attributed to the several 
parts of the sheep and the particular diseases to 
which they are applied, viz. : “ Twenty-two of the 
lice pulverized, taken in honey, wonderfully cure 
the rheumatism, if repeated seven or eight times.” 
One would imagine that human nature would have 
revolted against so disgusting an idea. That the 
writer had the fullest faith in these nostrums is 
evident from the manner in which he praises their 
virtues to his patron, Lord Kingston, in the 
dedication :— 

“The ensuing sheets contain a short treatise of the 
medicines prepared and extracted from our native 
animals, after a cheap, easy, safe, and effectual manner, 
far surpassing those of the shops. It is evident, my 
Lord, by daily experience, that several who were given 
over by their physicians (that made use of all the 
apothecaries’ drugs they could think of) were at last 
cured by a single herb, a part extracted from an animal, 
ora mineral, &c. I covld heartily wish our doctors took 
more notice of them in their practice, then so many 
patients would not expire under their hands.” 


Mr. K’eogh was also author of a treatise on the 
virtues of Irish herbs. There is a list of about 
375 subscribers’ names appended to the Zool. Med. 
Hibernica, which embraces numerous names of 
Irish noblemen, clergy, &c., showing that the 
system was held in some repute at the time. The 
register’s notes at the end of these Quarterly 
Returns would well repay a perusal ; they prove 
beyond all doubt that most of the epidemics in 
Ireland are the result of want of attention to 
sanitary improvement, viz. Middleton: “The 
poor people have a horrid habit of having tasters 
over their beds. asters are a kind of timber half 
moon. They serve a bad purpose, rendering the 
already fectid air doubly killing.” Mitchelstown : 
“One death registered at 112 years, that of a 
farmer ; I believe he never required the services 
of a medical man during his life-long years.” 
Youghal, Clashmore : “ There is an improvement 
in the manner in which the yard attached to the 
labourer’s cottage is kept ; still the manure pit or 
heap is there. And but too frequently the house 
to which the yard belongs has but one apartment 
for an entire family to eat, drink, sleep, to be sick 


and die in.” Kanturk, Boherboy: “A woman 

died at the age of 105 years.” I believe there is 

no evidence for these cases of longevity but 

tradition. R. C. 
Cork. 


Tue Brack Dovetas Spanish TRADITION. 
—Mr. J. C. Robinson’s notice, in the Times of the 
21st ult., of the relics of old English art in Spain 
must have interested all. What especially arrested 
my attention was the tradition that somewhere 
in the remote north-west the silver casket with 
Bruce’s heart still exists. This reminded me of 
the following romantic incident, which was told to 
me some years ago by a Scottish gentleman of 
rank, who was in the military service of Don 
Carlos. During the last Carlist war he was in 
company with the Basque General Dorregarai on 
the heights above Santander. The general pointed 
out a large stone, which he said was the stone of 
the “ Dugla,” a valiant knight from Scotland, who 
had come to assist Spain against the infidels, and 
had put in at this port on his way. Dorregarai 
sent for some wine to his tent, and he and my in- 
formant drank to the memory of the brave Douglas. 

The body of Douglas was buried in Spain, and 
his bones were brought back to his native land 
and buried in the church of Douglas, where a “ fair 
alabastre tumbe ” was erected over them by his son. 
The king’s heart, according to Barbour’s Bruce, is 
said to have been also brought back and buried at 
Melrose Abbey, to which house this great man was 
a benefactor. If that was its resting-place, it has 
probably been destroyed in the Border wars. But 
if there is an ancient silver casket yet preserved in 
the north-west of Spain some travelling antiquary 
should try to see and describe it. That the 
memory of the gallant knight who bore it so far on 
his way to the Holy Sepulchre should survive in 
Basque tradition is a curious and romantic fact. 

AnGLo-Scortus. 


Tue Bistiocrapny or Crap-Booxs.—In a note 
headed “English Folk-Books” (5 §S. x. 286), 
your correspondent B. F. E. expresses the interest 
felt in regard to those “ popular histories and chap- 
books,” which have fallen out of use since the 
general diffusion of periodical literature, the serial 
issue of cheap novels and magazines, rivalled them 
in public favour. For many years I have shared 
this interest, and have made a considerable pro- 
gress in the collection of specimens and notes, 
tracing the history of often reprinted pamphlets 
and broadsides. I have no connexion with the 
Folk-Lore Society (finding that the Ballad Society, 
the Chaucer Society, the Early English Text 
Society, and the New Shakspere Society — 
much of my time and attention), but, if the editor 
of “ N. & Q.” does me the honour of accepting my 
proposal, I shall be happy to furnish a short series 
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of notes on once-popular chap-books to these 
columns, from which illness and the pressure of 
other work have made me a stranger during the 
past twelvemonth. I hope to be ready, if needed, 
at the beginning of 1879. I object to the generic 
title “ Folk-Books” (although accepting ‘ Folk- 
Lore”), choosing instead our well-established name, 
“ Chap-Books,” or cheap-books, sold by “ Cheap- 
Jacks,” pedlars, and chapmen. J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Lorp Brroy.—In my forthcoming Memorials 
of the Family of Knox 1 am privileged to insert a 
letter of Lord Byron, hitherto unprinted, addressed 
by his lordship to Captain Wright Knox, Governor 
of Ithaca. As the letter possesses more than family 
interest I think of first presenting it in “N. & Q.” 
It is subjoined :— 

“ Cepalonia, August 26, 1823. 

** My Dear Sir,-—I have to acknowledge your very kind 
and flattering letter, and am truly glad that you and 
Mrs. K. have not been so tired of my company as I 
feared. The few days which I passed with you in your 
beautiful island are amongst the whitest of my existence, 
and as euch, I shall recollect them, not without the hope 
of our meeting again sometime and somewhere. I have 
given directions to Messrs. Koniolegno (or Corialegno) to 
furnish the Moriote refugees with every necessary for 
their decent subsistence at my expense as before pro- 
pozed by myself. I have also (as he may, or should have 
apprised you) directed two hundred and fifty dollars to 
be placed at your disposal for the other families now in 
Ithaca to be distributed to the most deserving or the 
most necessitous, in such proportions as your better 
experience and knowledge of their circumstances may 
suggest. The various demands upon me have made me 
limit the sum lower than I could wish, but it may be a 
little help to some in the meantime, and we may do more 
by and bye. 

“TIT hope that Mrs. Knox has not suffered from her 
travels. She is the best and most intrepid craigswoman 
(as the Scotch call it) | have met with. Count P. Gamba 
and the rest of our party beg their best thanks and re- 
spects both to her and to you; and uniting with them in 
every good wish, I ever am, your obliged and faithful 
servant, Nort Brroy.” 


Iam not aware whether the liberality of the noble 

poet in the case referred to in his letter has hither- 

to been made public. Cuarves Rocers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Anotuer Curiosity or Literature.—Work- 
ing of late in connexion with such excellent 
printers as Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh, Robert 
Roberts, of Boston, and the Messrs. Stephen Austin 
& Sons, of Hertford, I have seldom, if ever (even 
in a galley-proof), the pleasure of encountering a 
typographical knot, such as sometimes puzzled 
and amused me in earlier days. I therefore the 
more regret having failed to note some of the 
most astonishing of those that came within my 
own experience. One, for example, was in a poem 
printed in the Dumfries Herald (which escaped 
the eye of dear old Thomas Aird, my firm friend 
of many years) :-— 


“ And many a fancy, lightly born 
Of bygone fancy, lightly blent,” &c., 

which typo converted into bathos thus, and sent 
it out to the public :— 

“ And many a Fancy, lightly borne 

Of by-gone trowel,’ Kc. 
This was [hjodd. But much more odd is the fol- 
lowing, which I find in a number of the Child’s 
Own Magazine (No. 2, I believe, 1875, p. 16). It 
is in a poem entitled “ The Old Man’s Musings,” 
by Frances I. Tilcoat, of Brighton, the fifth verse. 
I give it verbatim et literatim:— 
“Its bright leaves whispered of hope and love, 
Where the trees are always green, 
And its golden sbsofe, yyjsmaoo, bove, 

Where no fading flower is seen,” &c. 
Whether the “reader” also was “always green” 
is not mentioned. Many a little head may have 
ached over that line about the groundsel. Can 
older ones interpret it ? J. W. E. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Low Latin Ixpreep.—The following specimen 
of infima latinitas, taken from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Wardrobe Books, I owe to the courtesy of 
Mr. Walford D. Selby, the able and obliging super- 
intendent of the Record Office Search-room :— 

** Eidem pro lavacione et starchinge vnius toge cum 
Traine de Lawne operate in auro et argento in forma 
cawdarum pavorum (sic), stiched inter vtrumque caudam 
et extracte cum platis auri, et pro emendacione ejusdem 
valde confracte cum viij vnciis plat’ auri impend’ super 
eandem, prec’ operacoe’, ]xxs. 

“Eidem pro yna pluma cum ave Paradisi, viij/i.” 
(This pro pilio for the king's own use, temp. Jac. 1.) 

F. J. F. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Maittanp on MesMerisu.— 
Having just had occasion to consult Allibone’s 
valuable Dictionary ef English Literature for the 
exact title of one of the many admirable works 
published by the author of The Dark Ages, I not 
only found, as I expected, what I wanted, but 
something more. In the list of Dr. Maitland’s 
publications No. 18 is Illustrations and Enquiries 
relating to Mesmerism, parts 1-6, 1849, Svo. Is 
this correct ? Were there six parts? At the time 
when Dr. Maitland was writing this very curious 
essay I was, from the special interest I took in one 
branch of the subject, curative mesmerism, in 
frequent communication with him. He gave me 
copies of the proof-sheets of the earlier portion of 
it, and when the work was complete, as 1 believed, 
a copy of the entire pamphlet, but at this moment 
I cannot lay my hand upon it. I venture to ask, 


through your columns, were there six parts? If 
so, I am sure a notice of them will be acceptable 
to many of your readers. 

While penning this inquiry, I am reminded of a 
characteristic little remark of my revered and 
learned friend which will recall him to those who 
had the good fortune to number Dr. Samuel Roffey 
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Maitland among their friends. The doctor’s views 
on the question of mesmerism were very similar to 
those lately enunciated by Mr. Gladstone, who, in a 
letter published in the Times of the 18th, says : “I 
remain in what may be called attentive reserve, 
without any fear that imposture can rule or that 
truth will be injurious.” I had been speaking to 
him respecting a suggestion which had been made 
for the establishment of a hospital for the treat- 
ment of disease by mesmerism, when the doctor 
said quietly, “If I was sure they would not play 
any of their dog-tricks in it” (he alluded to clair- 
voyant experiments), “I would give all the world 
towards such a hospital. All the world! I’d give 
a great deal more ; I’d give twenty guineas.” 

Ws 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.]} 


Lyty’s “Currp anp mY CaMPASPE PLAYED.” 
—Can any of your subscribers inform me where 
Lyly’s “Cupid and my Campaspe played” first 
appeared ? In Bell’s English Poets (p. 50) it states 
that it is to be found in Percy’s Reltques. I 
happen to have the first edition of Alexander, 
Campaspe, and Diognes (1584), in which this lyric 
does not appear. Two editions of the play were 
printed in 1584, and I believe mine, which is not 
in the British Museum, in the Bodleian, or at 
Cambridge, is the first. Any information on this 
subject will oblige. Freperick Locker. 

[Gilfi'lan states, vol. iii. of his Perey’s Reliques, that 
this sonnet is found in the third act of an old play 
entitled Alexander and Campaspe, written by John 
Lilye, and that the play was first printed in 1591. } 


Dr. Jounn Sreep, THE Port.—Amongst the 
minor poets of whom not much is known is Dr. 
John Speed, M.D., of Southampton. Jacob, in the 
Poetical Register, 1723, vol. ii. p. 307, mentions 
him as the author of the very humorous diverting 
poem entitled Batt upon Batt, a skit upon Bar- 
tholomew Kempster, clerk, poet, and cutler of 
Holy-Roods, in Southampton, which begins :— 
“Had I! O had I! Batt thy Face and Throat, 

Could I betune the Flock with such sweet Note, 

Could I with equal metre Hopkins fit, 

Our famous Sternhold in his verse out wit ; 

Then would I venture to set forth thy Praise. 

And rob Church-Pews to crown thy head with Bays.” 
Besides this he was the author of another poem, 
entitled The Vision, giving an account of Batt 
and also “of the ancient and present state and 
glory of Southampton.” He was the friend of 


Edmund Gayton, and wrote the lines prefixed to 
the Festivous Notes upon Don Quixote which 
are attributed to his father, ante, p. 301. 


John 


Speed the historian had a son John Speed, doctor 
of physic, n.a, 1595, ob. 1640, known as the author 
of Stonehenge, a Pastoral. He married a daughter 
of Dr. B. Warner, and left two sons—Samuel, 
afterwards a Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Godalming, Surrey, where he died in 
1681; and John, a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, who was ejected in 1643, restored at the 
Restoration, took a degree in medicine 1666, and 
settled at Southampton. This John Speed, not 
the son, but the grandson of Speed the historian, 
wrote the lines printed in Gayton’s book beginning 
** Have you not seen a Hench boy lac’d all o’re 

So thick, you could not tell what cloth he wore?’ 
I should be glad to know the date of his death, 
and also what other poems he wrote. Wood, Ath. 
Ox., says that he was living in good repute in 
1694, and Dr. Bliss does not seem to have learnt 
any more of him. Epwarp Sotty. 


Dennte’s PREDICTION AT JELLALA- 
pap.—Mr. Gleig (Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 
p. 137) in his account of the arrival before the 
walls of Jellalabad of Dr. Brydon, then supposed 
by himself and others to be the solitary survivor 
of the retreat from Cabul in 1842, has the follow- 
ing :— 

“Slowly he approached; and, strange as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true that Colonel Dennie fore- 
told the nature of the tidings of which he was the 
bearer; for it is a fact, which every surviving officer 
[the book was published in 1846] of the 13th will vouch 
for, that almost from the first Colonel Dennie had boded 
ill of the force left in Cabul; and that subsequently to 
the receipt of the latest intelligence which told of the 
warfare in which they were engaged, and of the disastrous 
results to which it led, he repeatedly declared his con- 
viction that to a man the army would be destroyed. His 
words were, ‘ You’ll see. Not a soul will escape from 
Cabul except one man, and he will come to tell us that 
the rest are destroyed.” Under such circumstances, it is 
very little to be wondered at if men’s blood curdled while 
they watched the advance of the solitary horseman; 
and the voice of Dennie sounded like the response of an 
oracle when he exclaimed, ‘ Did I not say so? Here 
comes the messenger.’ ” 

Is there any other account of the circumstances 
of this prediction? Did Col. Dennie himself leave 
any record of it? The account seems to imply 
that it was not a mere gloomy forecast of judg- 
ment. Cc. C. M. 


Aw Avutnor’s Name Wantep.—I have an old 
book, and shall feel much obliged to any corre- 
spondent who will furnish the name of its author. 
It is A Treatise concerninge Three Conversions of 
over Land to Christian Catholique, Romane Re- 
ligion. It isin two parts, and the contents are 
given of “The Third Part, About Iohn Fox his 
Calendar and Protestant Martyrs therin con- 
teyned.” “This third part is to be printed 
severally.” The book is a duodecimo of 658 
pages, besides the preface, &c. It wants the title- 
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page and a leaf or two of the “Epistle Dedicatorie,” 
which concludes thus:—“To whose [God's] holy 

rotection I commend hartily both yovv [the Eng- 
ish Catholics] and my selfe this first of March 
1603.” The preface is dated, “ This vigil of the 
nativity of our Saviour, 1602.” Queen Elizabeth 
died on March 24, 1603, and, although the book 
was written before that time, a few pages are 
added by the author congratulating his friends the 
English Catholics on the event, the first section of 
which I beg to insert here, viz. :— 

“ An Addition of the Author to the aforesaid Catho- 
liques, upon the newes of the Queen's death ; and succes- 
sion of the King of Scotland, to the crowne of England. 

“ Since the wrytinge of the precedent epistle, aduer- 
tisement is come, that almighty God of his infinite mercy 
hath deliuered you at length (deare Catholiques) from 
your olde persecutor, and as wee hope will also shortely 
from your persecution, his diuine Maiestie be thancked 
euerlastingly for the same. Heere generally the applause 
is no otherwise, then it was in old tyme among the 
Christians, vpon the entrance of Constantine into the 
Empire after Diocletian ; or of Jowinian after Julian. 
But the former example seemeth more like, for that good 
Constantine was of a different Religion, when he entred, 
yet of singular hope to become such as afterward he did; 

oth in respect of his excellent parts and of his pious 
mother S. Helena. The difference of the two Mothers 
is, that the Empresse Helena did assist her sonne heer 
vpon earth, as S. Paulinus wryteth, towards the trueth 
and piety of religion, but Queene Marie of Scotland and 
France, being violently depriued of this life, will do yt 
(we trust) by her prayers in heauen. The comparison 
also is not vnproper in this, for that perhaps this our new 
King is the first that hath bene absolutely Lord of the 
whole Ilande of Britany (with the parts annexed ther- 
vnto) since Constantine.” 

My desire is to get the name of the author, and 
also an exact copy of the title-page of the book, 
which will be easily recognized from the foregoing 
particulars ; and if any correspondent will furnish 
what is wanted, it will very much oblige. 

D. Wuyte. 


SacraMEnTaL Wivye.—I have been told on 
good authority that the earlier Christians were in 
the habit of using a white wine for sacramental 
purposes, and that at the present day in some 
continental places white wine is still generally 
used. Can any reader give me information on this 
subject, or refer me to sources where I can obtain 
particulars ? We 


Dr. Suarp, Arcupisnop or YorK.—In what 
way was this prelate related to or connected with 
the family of Trevor, whose arms, Per bend sinister 
erm. and ermines, a lion ramp. or, were quartered 
by his descendants / Epwarp Fry Wape. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


Arms Wantep.—Arg., at the foot of a tree a 
boar courant, both ppr. Crest, a boar courant, 
ppr. This coat of arms and crest appear upon a 
seal attached to the will of Edward Pearce, 
surgeon, of Holsworthy, Devon, who died in 1738. 


His wife was Grace Edgcombe. The crest of the 
Edgcombe family is a boar courant. Was the 
above coat of arms borne by the Edgcombes at 
any time? Papworth attributes similar arms to 
Llwch Llawm Vawr and Owen of Pembroke. 


E. R. Pearce. 
Dorchester. 


Tue SacriFice or Isaac.—Can any one explain 
the following allusion ?—“‘ I might tell of the sacri- 
fice of Isaac, though not altogether after him whose 
vision upon this subject, always bright, though 
often baseless, would alone have immortalized his 
name” (Blunt’s Scriptural Coincidences, p. 27, 
third edition). Hapsi. 


WEALEMEFNA.—This is the name of a little 
mathematical instrument for measuring. What is 
the meaning and derivation of the word ? 

W. S. R. 


“Le cHanoineE Coqvereav.”—To what does 
Victor Hugo allude in this passage in his Histoire 
Wun Crime (one hundred and twenty-fifth edition, 
t. ii. p. 30) 

“Tl y avait le chanoine Coquereau, l'abbé de la Belle 
Poule. On sait la réponse qu'il fit 4 une princesse 
lui demandant: Quw'est-ce que cest que UElysée? Il 
parait qu’on peut dire 4 une princesse ce qu'on ne dirait 
pas & une femme.” 

I have read a good deal concerning the shameful 
history of the Second Empire, but this has escaped 
my attention or my memory. 

A Mancuester PytHacoreay. 


“ A MILLeNer, or JAck-or-ALL-Trapes.”—In 
an old English-Latin Dictionary I find, “A 
millener, or Jack-of-all-trades, Propola, m. institor. 
q.d. millenarius or mille mercuum venditor, panto- 
pola, m.” Can any authority be found for this 
definition ? Borveav. 


A Srory.—Where can I find a tale, The Beauty 
with the Gold‘n Locks? Its hero was Faithful 
Avenant, and he is befriended by three animals 
which he had rendered services to ao 


Brouyt.—Who was the beautiful 
Elizabeth Blount, mistress of Henry VIII., and 
mother by him of the Duke of Richmond? Had 
she any other children ? Ecvectic. 


“ Arstpye.”—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me of the etymology of the adjective 
“aisible,” which seems to be an equivalent to the 
slang use of “awful”? I have heard it in various 
conjunctions, but it seems only to obtain in the 
Midlands and among the agricultural population. 
For instance, they say, “It’s an aisible way off”; 
“ Most aisibly frit,” 2c. terribly frightened. 

By the way, I heard “ housen,” as the old plural 
of the word “ house,” in the village of Tachbrooke 
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the other day. I do not know if this is a usual 
form in rural districts. Dormer. 


Gruxpy Famity.—What are the armorial bear- 
ings used by this family ? HIRONDELLE. 


Sir Coartes Hansury Works.— 
It is stated in Bohn’s Lowndes that some sheets of 
the edition of 1823, which was the subject of a 
severe critique in the Quarterly, were cancelled in 
consequence, but “that is doubtful.” What isthe 
fact? and, if any sheets were cancelled, which 
sheets were they ? 8. H. 


De Eart or Guovucester.—The Prin- 
cess Joan Plantagenet (Joan of Acres), second 
daughter of Edward I., married first Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and secondly Ralph de 
Monthermer (Burke’s Peerage). Who were her 
children (if any) by her first husband? What was 
the date of her death and that of her husband, and 
where were they buried ? B. 


CarpINAL Fescn, os. 1839.—Where can I see 
a copy of the catalogue of the collection of pictures 
belonging to the late Cardinal Fesch, who died in 
1839 ? J. W. A. 


“ KapepiciaAm”: “JAANNAM.”—There is a brass 
in Biddenden Church, Kent, to one William Bod- 
dinden of that place, and in the inscription at the 
foot of it it is stated that “quinque filias pro- 
creavit, scilicet, Murtham, Mariam, Johannam, 
Juditheam, et Kabedigiam.” Has any one ever 
heard before of this last most singular name, which 
is quite new tome? In the same inscription is a 
curious Latin form of the name “Jane,” or “Jeane” 
as it is in the register, “ Jaannam.” This might 
be thought a mistake for “ Joannam,” but, as has 
been seen, “ Johannam ” occurs in a previous line, 
and probably the English equivalent of this was 
“ Joanna.” E. R. 


Replies. 


THE ARMS OF CYPRUS. 
(5™ S. x. 163, 189, 218, 229, 316.) 

There appears to be internal evidence that Mr. 
Doyrne C. Bet’s paper on the arms of Cyprus, 
though appearing in “ N. & Q.” after my own on 
the same subject, was written independently, and 
need not, therefore, be regarded as a reply to it, or, 
as might be imagined, as a correction of its state- 
ments. Still, since it appears to contradict at 
least one of the conclusions at which I arrived, 
and to reiterate a statement which, I humbly think, 
I have shown to be an erroneous one, I am obliged 
in self-defence to treat Mr. Betu’s paper as if it 
had been written professedly in correction of my 
own. Iam sorry that my absence abroad has pre- 
vented me from doing so before. On the main 


int, indeed, it is satisfactory to see that Mr. 

ELL agrees with me. Queen Elizabeth never 
asserted for herself, or allowed her heralds to assert 
for her, a claim to the title of Queen of Cyprus. I 
have pointed out that the cause of this erroneous 
supposition was, that in the arms of her great- 
grandmother, Queen Elizabeth Widville, a quarter- 
ing really used to indicate her maternal descent 
from the imperial house of Luxemburg was sup- 
posed (and not inexcusably, since the bearings were 
exactly the same) to be the arms of the kings of 
Cyprus of the house of Lusignan. But Mr. 
Betv’s paper still asserts the quartering to be that 
of “ Lusignan-Cyprus,” and quotes a passage from 
Sandford’s Gen. Hist., p. 407, in which it is so 
attributed, while in the same passage the first 
quarter, Arg., a lion ramp. gu., crowned or, is stated 
to be the arms of Luxemburg. 

Now, Mr. Bett seems to be quite alive to the 
fact that our old heraldic writers are very poor 
authorities with regard to matters of continental 
armory, for he says, “Camden and Dethick of 
course adopted the arms of Elizabeth Widville as 
they found them already recorded in the College of 
Arms” ; and to this I may add that Sandford did 
the same. Our old heraldic treatises were all 
founded upon their predecessors, and errors were 
repeated because the compilers had not materials, 
time, or opportunity for independent research. 
Hence it is that when we attempt to correct an 
error by the aid of materials which are available to 
us, but which in many cases were not available to 
them, we are often borne down by repeated quota- 
tions from English heraldic books so compiled—as 
if the reiteration of a blunder made it a fact—as if 
on a question of continental armory Sandford or 
Edmondson were of the smallest weight against 
such a giant as Spener—or as if, in a matter of this 
kind, a statement copied by them, in all probability, 
from still less learned predecessors, would outweigh 
even the contemporary evidence of seals, or monu- 
ments, or coins. On questions of continental 

heraldry Sandford is as little an authority as his 
| predecessors ; and that he assigned the quarterings 
‘ referred to in the manner recorded proves to my 
tmind nothing but that he shared the prevailing 
ignorance, and was pardonably misled by the as- 
sertions of his predecessors, and by the fact that 
the bearings of Luxemburg and Lusignan happened 
to be identical. 

But Mr. Bett produces a piece of evidence 
which requires more respectful treatment when he 
refers to the fact that Maurice, in his Blason des 
Armoiries des Chevaliers de la Toison d’Or, assigns 
to Peter of Luxemburg and to nine of his house who 
were Knights of the Golden Fleece, not the coat, 
Arg., five bars azure, over all a lion ramp. gu., cr. 
or, but simply Arg., a lion ramp., q. f. gu., crowned 
or. I have not Maurice at hand, but I have the 
earlier work of Chifflet (Arma Gentilitia Equitum 
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Velleris Aurei), which was the foundation for 
Maurice’s book. I see on reference to this that 
the statement is correct so far as this, that having 
once given the last-mentioned coat as the arms of 
“X.— Pierre de Luxemburg, Comte de St. Pol,” &c., 
he refers back to it whenever he has to describe the 
arms of other knights of the Luxemburg house. 

Now, there must surely be some way of account- 
ing for even this one insertion of the plain coat 
without the bars in the books of Chifflet and 
Maurice, for it is absolutely incontestable that the 
house of Luxemburg, to which the Counts of St. 
Pol belonged, did bear, as I have already stated, 
the coat Barry arg. and az., over all a lion ramp. 
gu.,cr.or. See the contemporary evidence afforded 
by the long series of their seals in Vree, Généalogie 
des Comtes de Flandre, &c. See also the “ Roll 
of Arms of the Thirteenth Century,” printed in 
the Archeologia, vol. xxxix. 

The explanation which I have to offer is a 
very simple one. Though, in the works of Chiftlet 
and Maurice, Peter Count of St. Pol and others 
of the house of Luxemburg have only one coat 
recorded against their names, and this the plain 

- coat without the bars, it does not by any means 
follow that this was all they bore, or that they 
had not also the right to use the Barry coat, 
either alone, or quartered with the other. The 
fact is, the plain coat without the bars was the 
original coat of the house of Luxemburg, and it 
continued always to be used by the Dukes of 
Limburg (v. Chifflet, p. 2), of which the house of 
Luxemburg was a branch. The latter line very 
frequently, but by no means invariably, added to 
the ancient coat the azure bars, simply as a brisure, 
or difference. 

“ Txeniz ille ostendunt discerniculum a primogenitis 
Limburgiis.”—Spener, Op. Her., p. spec., p. 192. 

Again :— 

“Limburgici hujus Ducatus clypeus est argenteus 
referens leonem rubrum, corona et falculis aureis, lingua 
cerules, cauda bifida in decussim trajecta....... Quod 
etiam Lucenburgiam gentem attinet simile plane scutum 
illi assignat Chiffiet in Eq. X..;...... Lucenburgiw tamen 
provinciz dat Brianvill (Jeu d’ Armoiries, p. 157) seutum 
quinis tzeniis argenteis et cyaneis transverse fasciatum, 
incumbente illis leone ille Limburgio coccineo coronato. 
Que twniz scuti forte alicujus fuere discerniculum, quod 
deinde ducatui hesit.”--Spener, Op. Her., p. spec., p. 486, 
sub voce “ Limburg.” . 

See also Spener’s other work, Op. Her., p. gen., 
p. 347. See also Vree, Seghelen der Graven van 
Viaendren, p. 129 :— 

** Dese twee Henricks, van Limburgh, ende van Lux- 
emburgh, alzoo sy uyt den hoofde van hunnen Vader, in 
hunne wapens voerden eenen rooden Leeuw meerst 
ghekroont, heeft Henrick den Blonden, tot onderschil, 
zijnen schild met blauwe ende silvere strepen (die 
Burelles ghenoemt worden) verdeelt.” 

See also the Introductio ad Latinam Blasoniam 
of John Gibbon, “Blue Mantle” Pursuivant, 

pp. 104-5, 


It will be seen from the above quotations that 
when (at p. 190 of the present volume) I assigned 
the first quarter in the arms of Queen Elizabeth 
Widville to “Luxemburg ancient, but properly 
Limburg,” I did so with the authority of by far the 
most learned of all European historical heralds, 
But though the Barry coat was thus assumed as the 
especial bearing of the house of Luxemburg, they 
did not altogether give up the use of their ancient 
and original coat (some branches retained it in 
use in preference to the later, e.g. the Dukes of 
Montmorency-Luxemburg, in France). Indeed, 
generally, when the full quarterings of this illus- 
trious house were used, the old coat, without the 
bars, appeared in an honourable place in the 
escutcheon to indicate the descent of the family 
from the old stock of Limburg. That Chifflet and 
Maurice do not profess to give all the quarterings 
which these early Knights of the Golden Fleece were 
entitled by descent to use is proved sufficiently by 
the single instance (and it is one very much to the 
purpose in the present case) that, if we depended 
only on what they tell us, we might naturally sup- 
pose that Peter of Luxemburg did not also bear the 
arms of Chatillon, though it was from that family 
he derived his distinctive title of Count de 
St. Pol. Nevertheless, the arms of this family (to- 
gether with the arms of the old line of Limburg) 
do appear in the quartered coat of his descendant 
Queen Elizabeth Widville. They form its fifth 
quarter, and are Gu., three pallets vair, on a chief 
or a label of five points az. 

To sum up the matter briefly, we have in the 
arms of Queen Elizabeth Widville a series of five 
quarterings, all of which indicate her maternal 
descent from the house of Luxemburg, viz. 
1. Limburg, or Luxemburg ancient; 2. Baux ; 
3. Luxemburg modern; 4. Ursins; 5. St. Pol 
(Chatillon). But of these coats the third, 
Luxemburg modern, happens by a mere coinci- 
dence to be identical in its bearings with the arms 
of the Lusignans of Cyprus. The old heralds, find- 
ing in the shield of Elizabeth Widville one coat 
already attributed to Luxemburg (namely, the 
ancient coat), supposed in their ignorance that 
the third coat could not also be borne, as I 
have shown it was, for the same house, and, 
regardless of the fact that the series is one ex- 
clusively of Luxemburg quarterings, assigned it to 
“ Lusignan-Cyprus.” Mr. Bett, not perceiving the 
mistake of the old heralds, by which it was thus 
diverted from its proper owners, casts about for a 
reason why it might have been borne for Lusignan, 
and not, as it was, for Luxemburg modern. I do 
not think he can be congratulated on his success. 
All that he is able to say in support of the notion 
is this: “It would appear that though the claim 
of Elizabeth Widville to Lusignan-Cyprus cannot 
be traced to a blood descent” (though all the other 
quarterings could), “it might have been based om 
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the marriage of her uncle, Louis of Luxemburg, 
with Marie of Savoy, the granddaughter of a King 
of Cyprus.”* Had it been so used it would, I 
think, have been a very curious, in fact an unique, 
circumstance in the history of marshalling. If 
there were indeed, as Mr. Bett supposes, any 
heralds who desired “to marshal as many coats as 
possible for the honour of this queen, to show the 
illustrious nobility of her maternal descent,” they 
certainly took a very singular way of doing it if 
they substituted for the arms of the imperial 
house of Luxemburg, from which the queen was 
descended, a coat identical in its bearings, but 
intended to indicate the decayed line of Lusignan, 
with which her only connexion was (not a 
maternal descent, but) the fact that her mother’s 
brother had married a granddaughter of a titular 
King of Cyprus. If the heralds of that time had 
really been so unscrupulous, it is quite beyond my 

wer to imagine a reason why they abstained 
from further glorifying the shield (as they might 
have done with exactly the same amount of justice 
and propriety) with the arms of the much more 
illustrious house of Savoy, second perhaps to none 
in Europe, with the arms of the kingdom of 
Armenia (with its wondrous Oriental savour of 
mythical antiquity), and especially with—what in 
those days would most surely have been thought 
the very crown of all—the arms of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem itself. I hold, therefore, that I am 
fully justified in asserting that neither the arms of 
the kingdom of Cyprus, nor those of its kings of 
the house of Lusignan, have any place at all in 
the quartered shield of Queen Elizabeth Widville. 

J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


“BrrwEen you anp I” S, ix. 275, 412; 
x. 18, 139, 190, 237, 291.)—Mr. Tancock’s letter 
is so temperate and scholarly that it is quite 
delightful. It is a real pleasure to find an an- 
tagonist who can both discern the pinching points 
of an argument and can maintain his own 
without dogmatism and protestations. I am sure, 
therefore, he will excuse me when I say that 
I must question the fact on which his whole 
letter is based. Mr. Tancock says the examples 
given, and “even a larger number, will [not suffice 
to prove] the pronouns free from the ordinary rules 
of [our] grammar.” I suppose the rules referred 
to are that verbs and prepositions govern the 
objective case; but is this a fact? We are so 
accustomed to think so that we never stay to ask 


* I have not time now to examine minutely the genea- 
logical tables given by Mr. Bein. In what follows I 
have been quite content to assume their correctness, but 
I see at a ones that they differ in some very important 
respects from the Luxemburg descent as given in Vree, 
Généalogie des Comtes de Flandre. I may notice also 


that “ Guichenois” is a mistake for Guichenon. 


ourselves the question: is it a fact? In Latin. 
and other inflected languages of the same sort it 
may be so, but not in English. Take the two fol- 
lowing sentences : “The man loves the woman” 
and “the woman loves the man”; why should 
“man” and “ woman” be nominative case in one 
position and objective case in the other? They 
are no cases at all in either instance; they are 
simply subjects and objects of the verb “ love.” 
In Latin it is otherwise. “ Hom-o amat mulier- 
em” and “muiier amat hom-inem” manifestly 
show a change. Hom-o is not the same case as 
hom-inem, nor mulier the same case as mulier-em ; 
but abolish the case-endings, and let the words be 
“hom amat mulier” and “ mulier amat hom,” and 
it is simply absurd to say that hom and mulier in 
one instance are nominative cases and in the other 
accusative. They are no cases at all, for the simple 
reason that the endings which constitute the case 
have been wiped out. So when we abolished case- 
endings we abolished cases, and it is mere gram- 
marians’ grammar to say a noun changes its case 
when it shifts its place inasentence. If, however, 
we have no cases, why should pronouns be the 
exception to an otherwise invariable rule? If 
verbs and prepositions do not in English govern a 
case, then me, you, her are not objective cases at 
all, nor are J, thou, she nominative cases ; they are 
six independent pronouns, and “ between you and 
I” is as good grammar as “ between you and me.” 
It is no question of grammar which of these should 
be used, but simply a question of custom. 

In reply to J. C. M. I need only say that I 
think his test will not prove the point he contends 
for. He says, “ Test the matter this way: invert 
the ‘you and I) and there will be no question.” 
Let us try the test : ‘ Soundest casuists doubt like 
[as] I and you [doubt].” This is every bit as good 
as “* Soundest casuists doubt like [as] you and I 
[doubt],” as far as I can see. You and I” must 
be what grammarians call the nominatives to the 
verb “doubt” understood, and “like” must be 
the equivalent of the Latin conjunction wt, “as.” 
J.C. M. adds, “* Like’ is an adjective, and must 
govern a case.” Mos certainly “like” is not an 
adjective in the sentence under debate. It does 
not mean similar, as “like passions,” but in « 
similar way os, which must be a conjunction. In 
regard to the degma that “adjectives [in English] 
must govern a case,” I must simply state my 
belief to be the very contrary.t Any and every 
attempt to force Latin rules upon the English 
language must be condemned ; the two gram- 
mars have nothing in common with each other, 


+ To save correspondents the trouble of riding off on 
a side issue, it wilkbe as well to state that such phrases 
as “unworthy him,” “like me,” undoubted Latinisms, 
may be considered in English elliptical expressions, 
“unworthy of him,” “like to me,” in which case they 
fall naturally under the general rule cf prepositions, 
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and never did our language suffer so severely as 
“in the silver age of Anne,” when it was tortured 
and tormented almost out of its identity by such 
writers as Addison and Dr. Johnson, who tried to 
Latinize it and to write Ciceronian English. 
E. Brewer. 
Lavant. 


It would seem that I have fallen into a trap 
without knowing it, and have risen out thereof in 
the same happy ignorance. So be it. But what is 
to be said of Dr. Brewer's happy after-thought 
of a device that never existed? The facts stand 
thus: Dr. Brewer misquoted a line from Pope, 
which he considered thus misquoted to illustrate 
his argument ; I exposed his blunder, and he is 
angry. But I must be allowed to remind him 
that on the very same page he himself admitted 
that he had “given the line incorrectly,”—in other 
words, he is wroth at my exposure of his error, 
because it chanced to appear simultaneously with 
his admission of it. 

I do not agree with him that Pope ought to have 
written “like you and I” “according to Murray,” 
nor do I acknowledge his dative case in English 
grammar. If Dr. Brewer wishes to revolutionize 
our grammar (and these are revolutionary days), 
he has an uphill task before him, and we may 
assist him to a few aorists and possibly a paulo- 
post-futurum when he arrives at the verbs, but for 
the present we recollect the saying of the Son of 
Sirach, “ There is a reproof that is not comely ”— 
wise words that have been overlooked by Dr. 
Brewer. 

Let us turn to your back pages. This subject, 
“Between you and I,” was initiated by your valued 
correspondent HERMENTRUDE, who stigmatized the 
expression (Dr. Brewer imperiously decrees 
wrongly, I think rightly) as “an atrocious outrage 
upon grammar” ; Mr. Boucarer and Mr. Rute 
confirm the “atrocity”; G. F. S. E. calls it “a 
grave error of grammar”; while Mr. Tancock and 
J. C. M., ante, pp. 292, 293, effectually dispose of 
Dr. Brewer. Malo cum his errare quam cum 
doqmatistd vera sentire. 

The question may perhaps deserve handling, 
but not under Dr, Brewer’s despotic ruling. He 
professes humility as a disciple, but shows none ; 
he affects to seek a Gamaliel, but treats him with 
prospective irony. The matter may, I say, repay 
more intimate inquiry, but at present it is one that 
lies—to imitate Dr. Brewer’s favourite phrase- 
ology—inter ille et totus mundus. I am ready to 
back the world. 

“Finally,” I do not accept the autocratic ruling 
of Dr. Brewer as to Tennyson’s line. He wishes, 
as he did in Pope’s case, not only to lay down the 
law according to his own judgment, but to force a 
fanciful rule on his opponent. Claudite jam rivos. 
My desire is to see stamped with appropriate mark 


those “slip-shod phrases” of which Dr. Brewer 
constitutes himself the advocate. 
Reading. 


My answer to my friend Mr. CarMicHaet is 
very plain. Sanskrit grammar is not the standard 
of the Aryan tongues, being of late origin and 
artificial structure. An Aryan grammar must go 
further than that of Bopp, and account for 
Armenian, Albanian, and all the outlying lan- 
guages. Beyond that, it must take into account 
the development of what we now know as Aryan 
languages from the pre-historic stock. It is in 
this way alone we shall be able to give a reason 
for those diversities of roots and idioms which 
owe little to chance. In particular, we shall 
understand that there is what we call Turanianism 
in English as in other members of the family. 

With regard to J and Me, a few notes will show 
why I say that Me has an independent origin. 
Thus, to take only some cases, the following are 
forms for I:—Singhalese, Ma; Georgian, Mi; 
Finnic, Mina; Sokpa, Mi; Chentsu, Hamo; 
Darhi, Mai; Denwar, Mui; Kooch, Muni; and 
in Africa : Anfue, Mose, &c., Me; Wolof, Man; 
Mandingo, Mea; Aku, &., Mo, Emini. 

Hype 


Tae Destruction oF THE Houses oF Partia- 
MENT IN 1834 (5 S. x. 167.)—It is certainly true 
that the disastrous fire at Westminster on the 
16th of October, 1834, was caused by the over- 
heating of certain flues under the House of Lords. 
Orders had been given to burn in a safe place a 
large quantity of old useless wooden Exchequer 
“tallies”; but a workman named Cross, in place of 
doing this, burnt them in the stoves which warmed 
the House of Lords, and, to get through the work 
as quickly as he could, thrust them into the stoves 
so fast as to render the flues red hot. There was 
evidently great carelessness somewhere, but, after 
the strictest inquiry, the fire was declared to be 
accidental, and that no one was worthy of punish- 
ment. The newspapers of course teemed with all 
sorts of reports, and many attempts were made to 
give the fire a political meaning, and to prove that 
it was not accidental. A very fair account of the 
facts may be seen in Brayley and Britton’s History 
of the Houses of Parliament, 8vo., 1836, pp. 408-16. 
The literature of this fire is very voluminous, and 
some of it curious enough. Not the least amusing 
was Barham’s well-known squib commencing :— 

“ This is the house that Josh burnt. 

These are the sticks that heated the bricks that set 

fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is Mr. Milne, who advised a kiln for burning the 

sticks,” &c. 
And so proceeding to make fun of the whole of the 
“Report of the Privy Council.” 

The late Mr. Francis Place had, I think, a large 

collection of papers relating to the burning of the 
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Houses of Parliament ; but I fear on the dispersal 
of his library this, with many other similar 
collections which it took years to make, and which 
it would be impossible to replace, was sold as 
“ waste paper.” Epwarp Sotty. 


If Mr. Hatt will turn to the Insurance Cyelo- 
pedia, article “ Fires, Great,” he will find authentic 
details of this fire and its origin, drawn from official 
documents. In the same work, under “ Mansicns,” 
will be given an account of the many scores, I fear 
I must now say hundreds, of these which have been 
destroyed by the same devouring element, too 
frequently with their valuable libraries and works 
of art. “ Flues” is a very prevalent cause. Fires 
at theatres will be recorded under “ Theatres” in 
due course. The probabilities of their “lives” may 
then be calculated. I do not know if the Dar- 
winian theory of the survival of the fittest applies 
in regard to these risks, 

CorxeLivs WaLrorp. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


I well remember that a few days after the fire 
Mr. John Britton made a humorous point of the 
fire being a sacrifice expiatory of the barbarous 
method of book-keeping used by the Government. 

TREGEAGLE. 


Cartars Cook's Farner (5 x. 226.)—The 
information respecting him appears to be very 
slight ; a few notes may be gleaned from Dr. 
Kippis’s Life of Captain Cook, Lond., 1788, 4to. 
James Cook was born about 1695, and with his 
wife Grace lived at Morton in the N. Riding, 
Yorkshire (perhaps Morton-on-Swale, between 
Bedale and North Allerton). From thence they 
moved to Marton, a village between Guisborough 
and Stockton, where he lived in a mud cottage 
and worked as a day labourer for Mr. Mewburn, 
a farmer. Here, in 1728, his son James (the 
navigator) was born. Eight years subsequently, 
that is, in 1736, they removed to Great Ayton, a 
village about four miles south-east of Marton, 
where he was appointed hind, or bailiff, of a farm 
called Airy Holme, belonging to Thomas Skottow, 
Esq., who took interest in his son James, and put 
him to a day school at Ayton, that he might learn 
writing and the rudiments of arithmetic. Besides 
this son, he had eight other children. All his 
children died before him, with the exception of 
one daughter, who had married a fisherman at 

car, and at whose house he died about the 
year 1780. The village of Kirkleatham, men- 
tioned by George Colman the younger, is about 
two miles from Redcar. Epwarp Sotty. 


_ The annexed extract in reference to this subject 
is from a very chatty and interesting book, pub- 
lished some twenty years ago, A Month in York- 
shire, by Walter White :— 

“I found the short cut to Nunthorp, struck there 


the high road, and came in another hour to Marton, 
the birthplace of Cook. It is a small village, with a 
modernized church, and a few noble limes overshadowing 
the graves. The house where the circumnavigator was 
born was little better than a clay hovel of two rooms. 
It has long since disappeared; but the field on which it 
stood is still called ‘Cook’s Garth.’ The parish register 
contains an entry under the date November 3rd, 1728: 
‘ James, ye son of James Cook, day-labourer, baptized.’ 
The name of Mary Walker, aged eighty-nine, appears on 
one of the stones in the churchyard; she it was who 
taught the day-labourer’s son to read whiie he was in 
her service, and who has been mistakenly described as 
Dame Walker, the schoolmistress.”—Chap. xvi. 

The following one is from Murray’s Handbook 
for Yorkshire:— 

** About 1 m, rt. of Ormsby Stat. is Marton, the birth- 
place of Captain Cook, born here October 27, 1728. The 
field in which his father’s cottage stood is still called 
‘Cook’s Garth.’ In the church (which was restored 
1846) a tablet to the memory of Cook has been placed by 
the parishioners ; and a school, as an additional memo- 
rial, was founded in 1848. The ch. is Norman (nave) and 
E. Eng. (chancel). The modern stained glass is by 
Wailes. The ch. yd. contains the monument of Mary 
Walker, who taught young Cook to read. His father 
was a day-labourer in her service (see Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s Northern Worthies for an excelient life of Cook).” 
—Edition of 1874, pp. 249-50. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. GLApsToNE AND Bisnor Heper’s “ 
TINE” (5% §, x. 263, 299.)—An examination of the 
original authorities will, I think, explain the 
question concerning these lines satisfactorily. 
Palestine was written for the English Verse Prize 
at Oxford in 1803, and was successful in gaining 
it. The original poem did not contain the lines 
in dispute, and was accepted by the judges with- 
out them. But in the brief interval between the 
adjudication of the prize and the recital of the 
poem in the theatre on June 15, Sir Walter Scott 
paid a visit to Oxford ; and Mr. Lockhart has this 
notice of his interview with R. Heber. He says : 

“ He had just been declared the successful competitor 
for that year’s poetical prize, and read to Scott at break- 
fast, in Brazen-nose College, the MS. of his Palestine. 
Scott observed that in the verses on Solomon's Temple 
one striking circumstance had escaped him, namely, that 
no tools were used in its erection. Reginald retired for 
a few moments to the corner of the room, and returned 
with the beautiful lines,— 

‘ No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence,’ &c.”—Life of Scott, vol. i., 1837. 
This proved to be merely the first sketch of the 
lines to be introduced ; for in the poem, as recited 
in the Sheldonian, they are altered to these :— 
“ No workman steel, no ponderous axes rung; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence !” 
This reference is from the original poem, as pub- 
lished at the time in Oxford, and the copy which 
I have made use of is a presentation copy from 


Mr. Heber to “ Mr. Douce, with Mr. Heber’s com- 
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pliments.” The lines appear in this form in all the 
collections of English prize poems published at 
Oxford which I have been able to meet with (in 
1810, 1828, 1839). 

In 1820 there was a selection from the poem for 
a musical performance on June 15, “ Palestine: 
the words sclected from a Prize Poem by the Rev. 
Reginald Heber. By W. Crotch, Mus. Doct., 
Oxford, 1820,” in which they are exactly the same. 
Of this performance Bishop Heber remarked :— 

“The poem of Palestine has lately been much indebted 

to the taste and genius of the Musical Professor of Ox- 
ford. It is unnecessary, and the author would feel it 
presumption, to say anything in praise of a composer so 
eminent as Dr. Crotch; but he cannct refrain from 
expressing how strongly he feels the distinction shown 
to his lines by making them the humble vehicle of harmony 
80 perfect.”"— Heber’s Poems, new edition, Lond., 1829, 
in an unnumbered page after p. iv. 
There was an edition of the Poems in 1812, which 
I have not seen, but Mr. Mayo (ante, p. 299) 
quotes it as the same. At p. 13 of the edition in 
1829 the lines are also the same. Bishop Heber 
died in 1826, 

From this it is plain that the lines, as contain- 
ing the words “ hammer fell” and “ mystic,” were 
only tentative, and have no right to be taken as 
part of the poem, except under the circumstances 
mentioned by Mr. Lockhart. 

Before the recital Mr. Heber no doubt would 
have shown his corrections to the Professor of 
Poetry, who would have advised him upon them. 
The readers of “N. & Q.” who also look into 
Macmilian may have noticed how Dean Stanley, 
in his notice of Mr. Keble some years since, 
described his interview with him as Poetry Pro- 
fessor, when he had gained the prize for English 
verse and his poem was to receive some cor- 
rections. Ep. Marsuatt. 


“Fiorixs Geass” (5 §, x. 208.)—If your 
correspondent refers to the late Dr. Mackay’s 
Flora Hibernica, p. 298 (Dublin, 1836), he may 
learn full particulars of the Fiorin, which, as 
defined by Partington, is “a species of creeping 
bent-grass, once supposed to be of great value for 
green winter fodder.” This book is one of 
authority, and will repay him for the trouble of 
consulting it. 

Having given sundry details, Dr. Mackay con- 
cludes with these words :— 

“This [Marsh Bent-grass] is the famous Fiorin of 
Doctor Richardson, of which I saw in Cunnamara, many 
years ago, exceilent crops of hay on reclaimed bog, where 
it had been introduced three years previously, along with 
sand from the shore, used there as a manure for potatoes 
as the first crop, and barley or oats the ycar following.” 

Now who, let me ask, was the “one Richardson,” 
whom your correspondent mentions! He was the 
Rev. William Richardson, D.D., who was elected, 
in the year 1766, to a fellowship in Trinity College, 
Dublin (a very high distinction, and, I assure you, 


not easily acquired), which he resigned, in 1783, 
for the valuable rectory of Clonfeacle, in the 
diocese of Armagh ; and as is duly recorded of 
him in the Dublin University Calendar, 1876, vol. 
ii. p. 209, he was “a celebrated agriculturist.” I 
have now before me one of his publications, entitled 
An Elementary Treatise on the Indigenous Grasses 
of Ireland, &c. It is contained in the fifth volume 
of the Transactions of the [now Royal] Dublin 
Society (Dublin, 1806) ; and if your correspondent 
wishes, I shall be very happy to lend it. 

I have met with the lines, but I am not at 
present able tosupply them. I have likewise seen 
some amusing caricatures. ABHBA, 


“Fiorin,” not “Fioring.” Said to be derived 
from the Gaelic Feur, or Irish Fearh, meaning 
grass. Agrostis alba. 


“THE NAKED EYE” (5 §, x. 208.)—The word 
“ naked” was used in this expression for “in its 
natural state,” “ unaided by art,” as the most con- 
venient word to avoid the circumlocution, just as 
Homer uses yvpvds and Virgil nudus for un- 
armed. The naked hand gave a less forcible blow 
than when armed with the cestus. From unarmed 
to unaided generally is an easy transition. Galileo 
uses the expression in a letter written March, 
1610, in which he describes his invention of the 
telescope. He says :— 

«I first procured a leaden tube (an organ pipe), at the 

end of which I adapted spectacle glasses, both plane on 
one side, the one convex on the other side, the second 
concave. Bringing the eye near the concave glass, I 
saw the objects large, and near enough: they appeared 
three times nearer, and nine times larger, than if seen 
with the naked eye.” 
Probably the word “ naked,” in this use of it, was 
first suggested by the Greek in Heb. iv. 13, trans- 
lated in our version “ naked and opened unto the 
eyes.” Jostan Mitier, M.A. 


“Preece” (5% S. x. 205.)—The word pitce is 
used with the same meaning in French. Richelet 
has :—“ On dit cette femme est une bonne pitce. 
Le P. du Cerceau a dit :— 

L’esprit de l'homme est une bonne piéce ; 

Et quand je dis de l'homme a cet égard, 

La est 14 comprise sous 

Pour les deux tiers au moins et demi quart.” 
Laveaux :—“On dit d’une personne rusée, dis- 
simulée, malicieuse, que c'est une bonne price, une 


fine pice, une méchante piice. Je ne my fie que 


de bonne sorte, cest une bonne pitce. II se dit 
également de l’un ou de l'autre sexe, et seulement 
dans le discours familier.” The earliest example 
given by Littré is taken from Montaigne (iv. 858), 
who says of Dionysius the tyrant :—“‘ Cette bonne 
piece 14, revenant victorieux, se feit tyran.” He 
also gives, from Corneille, Le Menteur, v. 5 :— 
“ Voyez la bonne piéce avec ses révérences” ; from 
Molitre, George Dandin, i. 6 :—* Taisez-vous, 
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bonne piéce, vous faites la sournoise, mais je vous 
connais” ; and from Madame de Genlis, Thédtre 
d@ Education, la Lingére, i. 2 :—“ Allez, c’est une 
maligne piéce”; to which I may add, among 
others, « quite contemporary example from 
VY. Cherbuliez, Miss Rovel, iv. 9 :—“ Mauvaise 
piece, lui dit-elle, vous vous amusez de moi.” 
Henri Gavsseroy, 
Ayr Academy. 
“We were to dine at Lady Grogram’s, ‘an 
affected piece’” (Goldsmith’s Essays, No. x.). 
Winterton, Brigg. 


ScoTLanp = Trisute-Lanp (5 §, x. 195.)— 
Can your correspondent be really serious in his 
assertion that Scotland is a pure Teutonic word, 
meaning “tribute-land”? In his derivation he 
ignores history, and takes no account of the oldest 
form that we have of the tribal name Scot. He 
does not seem to know that Scotia, prior to the 
tenth century, was Ireland, and Ireland alone, nor 
that the Scotia of the three succeeding centuries 
was limited to the districts between the Forth, the 
Spey, and Drumalban. For establishment of these 
two statements see Skene, Celtic Scotland, i. 3. 
Then the old form of Scot is given in’ Cormac’s 
Glossary as Scuit. The word Scuite means “ wan- 
derers,” an “expressive name,” as Gibbon drily 
remarks (D). and F., c. xxv.). See Skene, Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, i. 107. Zeuss gives 
another account of the name; he says it has its 
origin in a word meaning “wind,” so that Scoti 
would mean “the violent, stormy people.” 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Surrey Worps (5 §. x. 222.)—In a speech 
delivered on the 17th of September by the Clerk 
to the Western Meeting in the Assembly Rooms 
at Ayr, I find “Heart o’ grace” used : “I was 
asked to undertake the duties of Secretary to the 
Western Meeting. I must confess I had some 
hesitation in undertaking that duty. However, I 
took heart of grace, and at that time I made in 
that sense my (ébut on the turf.” 

Henri GAvssERon. 

Ayr Academy. 


or : Henry Savite (5 §. 
x. 208.)—The Henry Savile who married Margaret 
Fowler was grandson of Thomas Savile, of Lupset, 
co. York, second son of Sir John Savile, of Thorn- 
hill, by Alice Gascoigne. He had no issue by 
Margaret, but by his second wife, Joan, daughter 
of William Vernon, of Barrowby, co. Linc., he was 
ancestor of George, Marquess of Halifax, who died 
mn 1695. The mother of this Henry Savile is said 
in the pedigrees to have been Anne, daughter of 
William Wyat. As her son quartered the 
“barnacles” of Wyat, she may be presumed to 


have been an heiress or co-heiress of some branch 
of that historic family, which, though best known 
as of Kent, sprang originally from South York- 
shire. Concerning the Fowlers of Barnsbury in 
Islington there is a considerable amount of in- 
formation in the Herald and Genealogist for 
January, 1873. CLK. 


W. F. C. does not say whether he has looked at 
Weever’s Funeral Monuments, p. 538, for Isling- 
ton. There is mention there of :— 

“ Here..... John Fowler, 1538, on whos soule...... Here 
lieth Alis Fowler, the wyff of Robart Fowler, Esquire, 
who died...... 1540. 

* Behold and se, thus as I am so sal ye be, 
When ye be dead and laid in graue, 
As ye have done, so sal ye haue.’ 
Diuers of this familie lie here interre’!, the ancestors 
Thomas Fowler, Knight and Baronet, now liuing, 
630. 

“ Hic sepelitur Thomas Sauil filius et heres apparens 
Johannis Sauil armig. et Margarete uxoris eius, qui in 
primo limine vite immature mortis celeritate matrem 
preveniens, ex hac luce migravit 14 die etatis sue, anno 
Dom. 1546.” 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


Tue Lotiarps’ Towrr, St. Pauw’s CATHEDRAL: 
Srow’s “Survey or Lonpon” (5 §, x. 241.)— 
Stow’s authority for the position of the Lollards’ 
Tower at St. Paul’s is far more positive than it 
appears in the passage quoted by Dr. Srarrow 
Simpson from Strype’s edition of the Survey, 
which, valuable as it may be in many respects, is 
a very unsafe book to rely on for Stow’s own state- 
ments ; for not only are the numerous interpola- 
tions and additions of Antony Munday and of 
Strype himself, notwithstanding the marginal 
initials “ A. M.” and “J. 5%.,” by no means easily 
distinguished in all cases from the original text, 
but, what is far worse, Stow’s own words are some- 
times altered so as to give a totally different mean- 
ing to his statements. Thus it is in the passage 
in question, where Strype makes him write in the 
past tense, as if the buildings referred to were no 
longer extant ; but Stow wrote as follows : “ At 
either corner... is also, of ancient building, 
a strong tower; . . . the one of them, to wit next 
the palace, is at this present to the use of the same 
palace ; the other towards the South is called the 
Lowlards’ Tower.” Of course all had disappeared 
long before Strype’s time, so he must needs adapt 
his author’s text to what he would have written 
had he lived a hundred years later. The amount 
of mischief and confusion caused by such barbarous 
“editing ” is incalculable. F. Norearte. 

7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Draperies aT Norwicn, temp. Eviza- 
BeTH (5 §. x. 226.)—The list furnished by Mr. 
Lavrence Gomme is sufficiently interesting ; but 
some of the names are now, I fear, past all inter- 


pretation. Bayes, I suppose, is our modern baize, 
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used by upholsterers, and generally green or 
crimson. Buffin isa coarse stuff ; the expression 
a “ buffin gown” is quoted in Ogilvie’s Dictionary. 
Bustyan perhaps is fustian. Bombacyes is pro- 
bably bombasin or bombazine, a material of silk 
and wocl still used for women’s dresses. Calli- 
mancoes are worsted stuffs made in Bradford, and, 
before the alpaca wool was introduced, were used 
to a considerable extent. Chamblett is the modern 
camlet, 2 Norwich dress material. Cruell is, I 
suppose, the worsted yarn used in cruel or crewel 
work, Grograin is gross grain or grogram, as in 
Swift's “’Twas madam in her grogram gown.” 
Linsey-woolsey hardly needs explanation. Saye or 
say isa thin silk fabric, and saylace will be silk- 
lace. The craven-hearted lord in the second part 
of Henry VI., Act iv. sc. 7, is called Lord Say as 
being, we may take it, silken tongued. Thrumme 
is the tufted end of a thread in weaving. The 
word occurs in the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Act v. sc. 1, “Cut thread, cut thram.” Valures 
of course is velures or velours, our velvet. In 
Taming of the Shrew, Act iii. sc. 2, we find the 
phrase, “ A woman’s crupper of velure.” Tamettes 
I identify as tamie, a stuff used very extensively 
thirty years ago for gowns. It was wrapped by 
the drapers on boards which are still called tamie 
boards. Crement Gwynne. 


Guripo’s “Cieoratra” x, 247.)\—Theartist 
seems to have made several copies of this painting. 
There is a very fine copy in the collection of the 
late Sir Wm. Miles at Leigh Court, Somersetshire. 
This is emphatically said to be the original. The 
picture from which Strange’s engraving is taken is 
in the Windsor collection. In 1753 it was in the 
possession of the Dowager Princess of Wales, to 
whom the work is dedicated. Mr. Pickrorp 
may find it again engraved in 1861 for the Art- 
Journal by Shenton and Bourne. Doubtless 
Guido made other copies, and each fortunate 
possessor of one such would in all good faith claim 
to have the original. J. F. Nicnorts, F.S.A. 


“Cyprus” Vets (5% §. x. 245.)—May I 
suggest to Mr. Wueartrey that the linen called 
cypres is very likely “linen of Ypres” in Flanders ? 
This seems to me a more likely derivation than 
Cyperus, and we all know how celebrated Ypres 
was for its linen. The initial ¢ was, I think, added 
for sake of euphony, or possibly there was a real 
confusion (from the sound) with Cyprus. 

H. 


Marks oF THE IMPERSONATORS OF THE Passion 
(5™ S. x. 247.)—The rubric prefixed in the Sarum 
Missal to the “ Passio domini nostri Jesu Christi 
secundum Matheum,” appointed to be read on 
Palm Sunday, explains the meaning of the letters 
b, m, and a, concerning which inquiry is made by 
H. A. W. :— 


“Sequitur passio. Et est notandum quod triplici voce 
debet cantari aut pronunciari: scilicet voce alta, bassa, 
et media. Quia omnia que in passione continentur: aut 
verba sunt Judzorum, vel discipulorum, aut verba sunt 
Christi: aut evangeliste narrantis. Quare scire debes: 

uod ubi @ litteram invenies: verba esse Judzeorum, vel 
iscipulorum ; que alta voce sunt proferenda. Ubi vero 
b invenies: verba sunt Christi: quz bassa voce pro- 
nuncianda sunt. Ubi vero m invenies: verba sunt 
evangelistz : que mediocri voce legenda, aut cantanda 
sunt: et hzec omnia in aliis passionibus observanda sunt,”’ 


Jounson 


The letters a, b, m in the rubric before the 
Gospel for Palm Sunday in the Sarum Missal refer 
to the three different voices or tones in which the 
Passion was to be chanted: a=—alta (vor); 
b=bassa ; m=media (or tenor). See Surtees’s 
edit. of the Missale, p. 102; Divine Worship in 
England (Chambers, 1877), app. iii. 

A. L. Maruew. 


Paver’s Yorxksuire Pepierees (5 S. x. 248.) 
—It would be as well to warn Mr. J. W. Deay at 
once that these papers are of no authority, and 
indeed valueless. An account of Mr. Paver’s 
method of genealogical construction has been pub- 
lished in Household Words. Mr. Paver’s son is, 
I believe, resident at Sheffield still, and something 
about Mr. Paver may be gathered from a recent 
correspondence in the “Notes and Queries” 
column of the Sheffield Independent newspaper. 

TREGEAGLE. 


The extensive MS. collections of the late William 
Paver of York are to be found in the Additional 
MSS. in the British Museum, numbers 29644 to 
29703. When did William Paver die? 

L. L. H. 


A Sone, “Tae Conservative ” (5 §. x. 126, 
199.)—To my inquiry concerning this song Mr. 
C. O_persnaw obligingly replied, and quoted the 
three verses of eight lines each. He had copied 
them from the Leicester Herald of the spring of 
1836. It would seem that this quotation in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” had given a new lease of 
popularity to the old song, for a complete copy of 
which I had asked. Any way I was amused at 
reading in the Stamford Mercury, Oct. 4, an 
account of the annual dinner of the Louth Con- 
servative Working Men’s Club, held in the Town 
Hall, Sept. 26, at which “ addresses of an excited 
and exciting character were given,” and “ the 
mayor's description of a good Conservative elicited 
tremendous cheers.” Then follow the first two of 
the three verses given by your correspondent, with 
the line interpolated by the mayor after the second 
line of the second verse, “Giving cheers for 
Dizzie—for Gladstone a groan.” Still more 
amusing was it to read in the “Daily Gossip” of 
the Echo, Oct. 5, this paragraph :— 

“The Poet Laureate must look to his laurels, for his 
native county has produced another poet in the person 
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of the Mayor of Louth. Ata recent Conservative work- 
ing men’s entertainment in that usually obscure and 
sleepy town his worship delivered himself of the follow- 
ing stanzas:— [Here follow the two verses as given by 
the Stamford Mercury.] These lines have only to be 
brought to the notice of the Premier to secure for their 
author some more permanent honour than that which 
he now enjoys. Will no eminent composer set them to 
appropriate music for use at Conservative banquets?” 
With regard to the suggestion that the song of 
The Conservative should be set to appropriate 
music, I may observe that somewhere about the 
years 1836 to 1840 I frequently heard it sung to 
a lively and spirited tune, so that probably the 
music as well as the words of the song may be 
obtained. We have not yet learned who was the 
author. I see that the London Figaro, Oct. 9, 
has a whole column of remarks on this subject, and 
also prints the song as a specimen of the Mayor of 
Louth’s “ excursion into the realms of poesy.” It 
would seem that the incident is going “ the round 
of the papers,” and that the Mayor of Louth is 
credited with the authorship of the song. The 
evident moral of all this is—You should not only 
mind your P’s and Q’s, but you should also care- 
fully study your “N. & Curnpert Bepe. 


CoLLeGIATE CHURCHES STILL 
in Use (5 8. ix. 484, 514; x. 117.)—I may add 
to my list for the present :— 

Benedictine.—Pilton, nave; Wareham; Cran- 
bourne; Jarrow; Weremouth; Snaith; Malvern ; 
Minster Lovell ; Penwortham ; St. James’, Bristol ; 
Deerhurst ; Holland; Abergavenny; Monmouth ; 
Kilpeck ; Freston ; Penmar ; Stogursey. 

Trinitarian.—Ingham. 

Austin Canons.—Chetwode ; Bodmin; Laun- 
ceston ; Beauchief, tower and fragment of nave ; 
Thurgarton, part of the nave; Royston; Kirby 
Belers. 

Austin Friars.—Atherstone. 

Benedictine Nuns.—St. Rhadegund, Camb., 
nave destroyed ; Armathwayt ; Uske ; Nun Monk- 
ton, nave only ; Lyminster, Sussex ; Elstow. 

Nuns of the Preceptory.—Mynchen Barrow. 

Collegiate Churches. — Norhill, Bedfordshire ; 
Windsor, Shottesbrooke, Berks; Bunbury, 
Macclesfield, St. John’s, Chester, choir destroyed, 
Cheshire ; St. Burian’s, Carentock, Cornwall ; 
Crediton, Ottery, Clovelly, Haccombe, Chum- 
leigh, Tiverton, Devon; Wimborne, Dorset ; 
Graystock, Kirk-Oswald, Cumberland ; Darling- 
ton, Langchester, Staindrop, Chester-le-Street, 
Barnard’s Castle, Durkam ; Westbury, Gloue. ; 
Thele, Herts; Maidstone, Wingham, Wye, the 
nave only, Ashford, Cobham, Kent ; Manchester, 
Lancashire; Nousley, Sapcote, Leicestershire ; 
Tattershall, Lincoln ; Attleborough, Norfolk ; 
Higham-Ferrers, Cotherstoke, Brackley, Fothering- 

y, the nave only, Irthlingborough, Northants ; 


Battlefield, Bridgnorth, St. Mary and St. Chad, 
Shrewsbury, Salop; St. Mary’s, Nottingham, 
Tutbury, Tamworth, Penkridge, Tattenhall, Notts; 
North Cadbury, Stoke-sub-Hampden, Somer- 
set; Mettingham, Sudbury, Suffolk; Arundel, 
Sussex ; Stratford, Warwick, Astley Knoll, War- 
wickshire ; St. Edmund's, Sarum, Hull, Howden, 
Ripon, Beverley, Yorks. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


Rev. Rosert Lampe (5" S. iv. 308, 392, 418, 
492, 520; v. 178.)—The following extracts from 
Norham parish register, in the handwriting and 
relating to the family of the Rev. Robert Lambe, 
will help to complete the notes at the above 
references. I have to thank the Rev. Joseph 
Waite, the present Vicar of Norham, for allowing 
me to copy them :— 

Baptisms. 

1756. Philadelphia, daughter of Robert Lambe, Clerk, 
Vicar of Norham, and Philadelphia his wife, was born 
on Wednesday the 14 of April, 45 minutes past eleven 
of the clock at night, and baptised upon Easter Sunday, 
April 18, 1756. 

1759. Robert, son of Robert Lambe, Clerk, &c.,...... 
was born Thursday, March the 15", 20 minutes past ten 
of the clock in the morning, and baptised Friday, 
March 16t, 1759. 

1763. Ralph, son of Robert Lambe, Clerk, &c.,...... was 
born Tuesday, Sept. the 15", 35 minutes past one of the 
clock in the morning, and baptised Tuesday, September 
the 13th, 1763. 

1775. Robert, son of Alexander Robertson, of Eymouth 
in Scotland, E-q., and of Philadelphia Lambe, daughter 
of Robert Lambe, Vicar of Norham, was born at Berwick 
on Monday, November the 6t4, at half an hour past 6 of 
the clock in the morning, and was baptised on Sunday, 
November the 26", 1775, by M* Rumney, Vicar of 
Berwick. 

1777. William, son of Alexander Robertson and of 
Philadelphia Lambe, was born on Wednesday, May the 
28th, at 9 of the clock in the morning, and was baptised 
at Eymouth by the said Robert Lambe, Vicar of Norham, 
Thursday, June the 12», 1777. 

1779. Alexander Home, third son of Alexander Robert- 
son and Philadelphia Lambe, was born on Monday, April 
the 19th, at a quarter of an hour past seven of the clock 
in the morning, and was baptised at Evmouth in Scotland 
by Robert Lambe, Vicar of Norham, Wednesday the 21" 
of April, 1779. 

1781. Philadelphia, daughter of Alexander Robertson 
and Philadelphia Lambe, was born on Friday the 5" of 
January, at half an hour past seven of the clock in the 
morning, and was baptised by M' Rumney, Vicar of Ber- 
wick, the 28» of January, 1751. 
1782. Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Robertson and 
Philadelphia Lambe, was born at Berwick, Friday the 
19th of July, at half an hour past two of the clock in the 
morning, and was baptised by M"™ Rumney August 
the 4th, 1782. 
1785. Catharine, daughter of Alexander Robertson 
and Philadelphia Lambe, was born at Peelwal!s in the 
parish of Ayton on Monday, August the 8, xt half an 
hour past four of the clock in the evening, and was bap- 
tized by the Rev’ Robert Lambe Friday, Sept. the 10, 
1785, at Peelwalls. 

Marriages. 
1755, April 11. Robert Lambe, of this parish in the 


Southwell, Notts; Oswestry, Tong, Newport, 


Diocese of Durham, batchelor, and Philadelphia Nelson, 
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of the parish of Kensington in the diocese of London, 
spinster, were married in this church by licence the 
eleventh day of April, 1755, by me Thomas Wrangham, 
Curate—present, Thos. Taylor, Mar[garet] Peacock. 

1773, Aug. 24. Alexander Robertson, of the parish of 
Berwick, Esq., and Philadelphia Lambe, of this parish, 
daughter of Robert Lambe, Clerk, Vicar of Norham, were 
married in this church by licence from Robert Lambe, 
surrogate, the 24" day of August, 1773, by me Robert 
Lambe, Vicar—present, William Alder, George Home, 
Robt. Robertson. 

Burials. 
1764. Ralph, son of Robert Lambe, Vicar of Norham, 
une 25. 

1771. Robert, son of Robert Lambe, Vicar of Norham, 
zet. xiii, Sept. 24. 

The fact that Philadelphia Nelson was married 
to Mr. Lambe in his own parish rather tends to 
confirm the strange story (5 §. iv. 520) which 
was told me by a former curate of Norham. It 
would seem that she came all the way from London 
to marry him, and not merely from Durham. 

The following entries I extracted as curious :— 

Baptism. 

1763, Sept. 15. John London, a negro boy about 8 years 
of age, belonging to John Craster of Shoreswood, Esq., 
was baptised ; godfathers Samuel Samson, a black, John 
Holmes, Mary Proctor, servants to M‘ Craster. 

Burials. 

1755. George Trumble of Norham, wt. 105, March 12. 

1759. Isabel Paterson of Grindon, xt. 100, November 8. 

1760. Elizabeth Bell, widow, zt. 100, May 14. 

Mr. Lambe, whose handwriting (very beautiful 
caligraphy it is) in the register begins in the year 
1747, often verified the ages of the old people 
whom he buried by referring back to the baptismal 
entry. Unfortunately these were not verified. 

Hvuen F. Boyp. 

Moor House, Durham. 


“ POETRY MORE PHILOSOPHICAL THAN HISTORY ” 
(5" 8. x. 307.)—This quotation does not, as Mr. 
PickrorD imagines, come from Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
or Ethics, but from his Treatise on Poetry. The 
original words are as follows: dtAowodutepor 
Kal Toinats totopias (Aris- 
totle, rept wowrtexs, cap. ix. sec. 3, edit. Bekker). 
This dictum is best explained by the context, 
which is thus given in the translation of the 
trestise contained in Donaldson’s Theatre of the 
Greeks (p. 330) :— 

“It is not by writing in verse or prose that the his- 
torian and the poet are distinguished; the work of 
Herodotus might be versified, but it would still be a 
species of history no less with metre than without. They 
are distinguished by this, that the one relates what jas 
been, the other what might be. On this account poetry 
is a@ move philosophical and more excellent thing than 
history ; for poetry is chiefly conversant about general 
truth, history about particular.” 

G. M. Epwarps. 

Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


“Boss” (5 §. x. 289) is not a Yankee notion 
nor a word invented by chance. The first Euro- 


pean settlers on Manhattan Island, the site of New 
York, were the Dutch, who naturally took their 
language with them, and one of the words of that 
language being baas (master), the existence of boss 
in the United States dialect is accounted for 
without any far-fetched theories. ‘“ Where’s the 
boss?” or “Isthe boss t’hum?” (at home) is 
a very familiar phrase in New York, where no 
man dares to call another master. The o is pro- 
nounced as o in loss,and in America, as in Lincoln- 
shire, Boston is sounded Bawston. 


Deatu or Epwarp, or York, 1767 (5" 
S. vii. 228, 274, 294 ; viii. 192, 215, 238, 397 ; ix. 
95, 131, 314.)—If G. D. P., who has made a most 
extraordinary and, if established, most interest- 
ing statement respecting the death of Edward, 
Duke of York, will come forward and enter 
seriously into the investigation which his state- 
ment invites, and, instead of asking for the opening 
of the coffin in which the remains of the duke 
have hitherto been supposed to exist, will show 
that his communication is genuine by giving his 
name (for I confess to my disposition to think it 
a quiz), I shall be ready to place before him much 
curious information which I have collected upon 
this subject. G. D. P. must pardon my suggestion 
that he is not serious ; he has himself to thank for 
it in leaving the temperate appeal of Historicus 
(“N. & Q.,” 5" §. viii. 238) and Mr. Sotty’s 
well-considered summaries of what is at present 
known and believed upon the subject (5* 8. viii. 
215, 397) without any reply or notice. 


J. PS 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Primitive Property. Translated from the French of 
Emile de Laveleye by G. R. L. Marriott, B.A., LL.B. 
With an Introduction by T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

To say that this book should be placed alongside Sir 

Henry Maine’s works, Nasse’s important monograph, and 

the Assays on Land Tenure of the Cobden Club, is to 

afford it high but, in our opinion, well deserved praise. 

It contributes some most important additions to the 

materials for the history of property (which, says our 

author, is yet to be written), extending the field of re- 
search beyond the lines hitherto bounding it, to ancient 

Greece and Rome, medizval France, Switzerland, the 

Netherlands, Russia, the southern Slav countries, Java, 

China, part of Africa, Central America, and Peru. But 

we do not find the work of M. de Laveleye quite so 

satisfactory as we should wish. The truth is, it has to 
be considered from a double standpoint—the historical 
and the economical, and this mars its otherwise great 
value; for M. de Laveleye, writing specially as an econo- 
mist (p. 138), has not succeeded in writing what we 
should call good history—has not succeeded, in point of 
fact, in placing before his readers a clear historical view 
of primitive property, though he gives them plenty of 
new facts in connexion with the subject. We certainl 

see no reason why the evidences of the Teutonic mar 

in England should be considered in the chapter on 
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the Germanic mark, while another chapter is devoted 
to the “History of Landed Property in England and 
China,” nor do we understand why the mark in Holland 
should not have been considered next to the Germanic 
mark, instead of towards the end of the book. Now 
although these may be considered mere faults of arrange- 
ment, we think it is exactly from this cause that M. 
de Laveleye has not been able to distinguish, in his re- 
searches on the question of family communities suc- 
ceeding to village communities, between primitive 
family communities which made up the primitive 
village community and family communities into which 
some village communities passed by reason of various 
external influences. Let us, however, once more express 
our satisfaction with the new historical facts brought to 
light, and especially with those bearing upon the question 
of the origin of private property in land, which has 
lately been discussed, with reference to England, 
in these pages. Private property, speaking generally, 
may be said to have originated (1) from the absolute 
possession of the homestead; (2) from the enclosure of 
certain portions of waste or forest land outside the 
village; (3) from a gradual relaxation of the periodical 
division of the arable lands, until (4) the lord appears 
upon the scene, and gradually appropriates to himself 
lands once belonging to the community, among whom he 
was originally primus inter pares. We must condemn 
the absence of an index to the translation of so valuable 
awriter as M. de Laveleye, as, if the work appeals to 
a scholarly as well as to a popular class of readers, it 
should certainly contain this additional attraction to 
the French edition, which is already well known in 
England. 


Poems and Ballads. Second Series. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 
THE outcry raised against Poems and Ballads had a 
certain sound foundation ; but Mr. Swinburne, with the 
hardihood of # true poet, has outlived the odium attach- 
ing to that book so far as to become in a sense the 
fashion. It is not, however, merely because of the change 
of fashion that only one or two of the least discerning of 
our contemporaries have revived the Poems and Ballads 
outcry in treating of the Second Series: there is really 
nothing in this new volume of the kind we find objec 
tionable in the other. Inthe present instance we are 
presented mainly with a gathering of those occasional 
poems put forth by Mr. Swinburne since the other col- 
lection was issued, and not reprinted in Songs Lefore 
Sunrise or Songs of Two Nations; but there are also 
several poems which we have not seen before. Now 
that these poems are thrown together they serve to make 
evident what is not now very seriously contested, that 
Mr. Swinburne holds the leading place among English 
poetic executants, whatever be his place in the higher 
fields of thought and impulse. The double sestine called 
“The Complaint of Lisa” is one of the most difficult 
pieces of execution of modern times, and one in which 
art and impulse have combined in the highest degree to 
make an exquisitely pathetic poem, showing no mark of 
the chisel. The several verses which are personal to 
deceased and living poets and others exhibit a very wide 
range of intellectual sympathy. The political poems 
show Mr. Swinburne true to his republican proclivities ; 
but those who rejoice to claim him as an Englishman 
will welcome heartily the evidences of a somewhat new 
spirit of nationality in his verse, especially in two 
sonnets called “ The White Czar,” and in a poem of forty 
six-line stanzas called “In the Bay,” devoted particularly 
to Kit Marlowe and Shelley. There are some faults 
of style, such as an over-exuberance of rhythm unduly 
repeated, and some metrical licence; but those who 


read the book will readily forgive these for the over- 
whelming splendour of imagery, the high pitch of the 
music, and the fervour with which most of the themes 
are treated. If we were asked to pick out one poem like- 
liest of all these to survive asa universal favourite, we 
should lay our finger on “ Inferiz,” twenty-four lines 
commemorating the death of the poet’s father, Admiral 
Swinburne, of whom it is here recorded, under date 
March 5, 1877, that his 
**Sail went seaward yesterday from shore 
To cross the last of many an unsailed sea.” 


Tue Rev. Canon Rares, M.A., F.S.A., died at Scar- 
borough on the 17th inst. Francis Robert Raines was 
born at Whitby, in Yorkshire, February 22, 1805, and was 
the son of Isaxc Raines, M.D., who practised as a physician 
at Burton Pidsea. In early life the son was intended for 
the medical profession, but when about twenty years of 
age he decided to enter the Church, and became a student 
at St. Bees in 1826. His first curacy was at Saddleworth, 
in Yorkshire, to which he was appointed in 1828. He 
was afterwards for a short time curate of Rochdale, 
from whence he was preferred to the incumbency of 
Milnrow, which he held up to the time of his decease. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
November 30, 1843, and became Hon, Canon of Man- 
chester and Rural Dean of Rochdale; one of the origina- 
tors of the Chetham Society, he was for many years 
Vice-President. He edited for this society no less than 
nineteen volumes, the principal of which were .Votitia 
Cestriensis of Bishop Gastrell, 3 vols.; The Lancashire 
Chantries, 2 vols. ; The Stanley Papers, 5 vols.; and The 
Visitations of Lancashire. As an antiquary he had few 
equals, and his kind and genial manner endeared him to 
those.who had the privilege of his acquaintance. In his 
parish he was beloved by all, no matter what their 
religion or what their politics. For many years he was 
an occasional contributor to “ N. & Q.,”’ under the sig- 
nature of “ F. R. R.” 


WE are glad to see that a Record Society for the Pub- 
lication of Original Documents relating to Lancashire 
and Cheshire has been formed. With such members of 
council as the following, James Crossley, F.S.A., Lieut.- 
Col. Fishwick, F.S.A., Col. J. L. Chester. G. E. Cokayne, 
M.A., F.S.A,, Lancaster Herald, and J. P. Earwaker, 
M.A., F.S.A. (Hon. Secretary), we may be sure of good 
and useful work. The council announce as now in the 
press vol. i. of The Commonwealth Surveus of Church 
Livings in Lancashire and Cheshive in 1650, edited by 
Lieut.-Col. Fishwick. 


Tue Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer has in hand a volume 
entitled The Folk-Lore of Shaispeare. 


Rotices to Correspontents, 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ov all communications should be written the name ant 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

V. F. (Belfast),“ The Law of Copyright.”— Registration 
gives right to an action in case of infringement of copy- 
right, but it is no protection before actual publication of 
the book registered. Every person is liable to an action 
who, in any part of the British dominions, prints or 
causes to be printed, either for sale or exportation, any 
book in which there is subsisting copyright, without the 
consent in writing of the proprietor. ‘lhe action must 
be brought in a Court of Record, and within twelve 
months after the offence. It would seem that in the 
case described by you there has been /aches on the part 
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of the officers of the Stationers’ Company. It is pos- 
sible that the person injured by such /aches may have 
a right of action against the officers of the Company, as 
well as, perhaps, against the person who has caused a 
fresh entry, not purporting to be an assignment, to be 
made in their books. It is a misdemeanour to make or 
cause to be made any false entry in such books wilfully. 
You will find a clear compendium of the existing law 
in the Digest drawn up by Sir James Stephen, and 
published in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Copyright, which we should recommend you to study, 
and then take legal advice on the matter. 

JaypEE.—Jetson or jettison isto throw overboard cargo 
to lighten a ship; also the cargo so thrown overboard. 
The word is to be found in both Nuttall’s and Hyde 
Clarke's dictionaries. See also Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
s.v. “ Jettison.” 

H. W.—Andrea del Sarto is styled the faultless painter. 
See R. Browning's 4 xdrea del Sarto. 

F. Rvuie.—Thanks for the letter. We shall be very 
glad to have the Christmas pendant, 

W. G. (Houses of Parliament.”)—Does not Mr. 
SoLLy answer your query, ante, p. 332! 

W. F. P.—We shall be glad to have the reply. 

H. K. F. G.—Next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


y ANTED to PURCHASE, Collections of Earl 

Prints and Etcbings—II! dM ri Old English 
Service — J. ©. JACKSON, 11, Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Street, EC, 


Now ready. in crown Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 78. 6d. ; 
or in 8vo. half-morocco, gilt top, price 18s. 
SELECT FABLES of SOP, 
Faithfully Reprinted from the Rare and Expensive Edition 
pubiished by T. Saint, 1784. With all the 
Vriginal Woodcuts, upwards of 20 in number. 
London: LONGMANS & CO. 


Just ready, post 8vo. cloth, 508 pp. with 19 Illustrations, 10a. 6d. 


yj YKEHAMICA: a History of Winchester 
College and Commoners, from the Foundation to the resent 
Day. By the Kev. H. C. AVAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 


Just published, 8vo. price 28. 6d, 


\ EMORANDA on the MADONNA DEI 
CANDELABRI of RAFFAELLE. By J. C. ROBINSON, 


J. RIMELL & SON, 400, Oxford Street, London. 


GECOND-HAN D BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS & FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Early Printed, and Curious 
Works, Library Editions of Standard Authors, Theological, lllus- 
trated, and Miscellaneous Books. 


‘HEAP BOOKS.—Book-buyers should send to 
/ 42, St. Werburgh Street, Chester. for J. W. P. EDWARDS'S 
CATALOGUES of CHEAP SECUND-HAND BOOKS. Issued 
Monthly, and sent free to buyers. 


PSA 


‘ATALOGUE (No. 49, November) of AUTO- 
GRAPHS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS on SALE by 

FP. NAYLOR, 4, Millman Street, Bedford Row, London. Sent on 
application. 


W ORKS on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 
sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, &c., or Magazi 

Journals, or Newspapers containing Articles on the subject. are invi 

to report such to the Office of COPE’S TUBACCU PLANT. 10, Lord 

Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 292, is Published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. JOHN DRYDEN. 
II. RISE of the MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Ill. ELEPHANT CATCHING. 
IV. PETRARCH. 
V. ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
VI. M. THIERS: his LIFE and CHARACTER. 
VII. The LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 
VIL. Is the CHURCH of ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 
IX. The REVIVAL of TURKEY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SAFETY, BRILLIANCY, ECONOMY. 


IN CONTRAST to the numerousand fatal accidents which arise from 
the use of Petroleum, YOUNG'S PARAFFIN OIL has been exten- 
sively burned IN ALL CLIMATES for TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 
without a SING!.E ACCIDENT. It is unequalled as an ILLUMI- 
NANT, giving both a VIGOROUS anda BEAUTIFUL FLAME, It 
BURNS LONGER, by THIRTEEN PER CENT., than American 
Petroleum, and is THE MOST ECONOMICAL LIGHT KNOWN, 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Result of Experiments made by Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, 
F.R.S.E. F.C.S., as to the Photogenic Power of various 
IUuminating Agents :— 

Assuming that Young's Paraffin il and American Petroleum are 
each valued at 10d. per gallon, Colza Vil at 4s. per gallon, and London 
Gas at 3e. per 1,000 feet, then to produce a light of 22 Standard 
Candles 

14, worth of YOUNG'S PARAFFIN OIL will burn 7} hours. 
id. do. AMERICAN PETROLEUM do 6 , 
id. do. REFINED COLZA OIL do. 
id. do LONDON GAS do. é « 

Orders and Communications may be addressed to YOUNGS 
PARAFFIN LIGHT COMPANY, at their Home Branches in 
ABERDEEN, BELFAST, BRISTOL, DUSLIN, EDINBURGH, 
HULL, LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE; or to 

JOHN FYFE, General Manager. 
Merchants’ House Buildi 7, West George Street, Glasgow. 


COLLINSON & LOCK. 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN THE OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Inexpensive. 


Soundly constructed 
Most finished workmanship. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WOODWORK FOR INTERIORS, 
Staircases. Wall Panelling, 
Ceilings, Windows, 
Mantel-pieces, and Doors. 


CURTAIN FABRICS OF SILK, WOOL, AND COTTON, 
Of Special Designs 
and Colours. 
Reproductions of Old Brocades. 


DECORATIVE WALL AND CEILING PAPERS. 


COLLINSON & LOCK, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

ie and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors 

of the celebrated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, 

and Condiments so long aud favourably distinguished by their name, 

beg to remind the public that every article prepared by them @ 

guaranteed as entirely unadulterated. — 92, Wigmore Street. Cavendish 

Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity 
Street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested t@ 
observe that each bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY & SUN bears the 
label, used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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